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From blast furnace to retail shop, steel gets fighting mad 


(see Industries) 





Hard-working, fast-moving Michigan Tractor Shovel takes a 144-cu.-yd. bite of sand at Palmetto Quarries, 
Columbia, S.C. Model 75A (shown) is one of a complete line of tractor shovels built by The Construction 
Machinery Division of Clark Equipment Co., in Benton Harbor, Mich. All are designed to deliver full capacity, 
full time. So naturally, Clark specifies dependable Bundyweld Tubing for vital hydraulic and fuel lines. 


Agile tractor shovel with a 14-yard bite 
relies on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


Read below what's different—and bet- 
ter—about this remarkable tubing. No 


S UPPLIERS to construction firms know 
‘ that delays tie up costly equipment 
. slow down tightly scheduled work. 
Many depend on high-capacity Michigan 
Tractor Shovels to get carriers loaded 
and back on the job fast. And Clark 
Equipment Company, like so many other 
leading manufacturers, helps build rugged 
dependability into every machine with 
lifelines of Bundyweld® Tubing. 


wonder Bundyweld is the safety stand- 
ard of the automotive and refrigeration 
industries .. . is used on most of today’s 
cars and trucks, for fuel, oil and hy- 
draulic lines, and in many other applica- 
tions. 

To industrial designers around the globe, 


Bundy® offers specialized engineering 


service, as well as finest quality small- 
diameter tubing. New uses are found 
daily for Bundyweld, in both mechan- 
ical and fluid-transmission applications. 
Where high strength, ductility, lightness, 
and low cost are important, Bundyweld 
has no equal. Write today or cable 
BUNDYTUBE. 

BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 

Detroit 14, Michigan, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING, AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN 





WHY BUNDYWELD 


Bundyweld starts 
as a single strip 
of copper-coated 
steel. Then it’s... 


continuously rolled 
twice cround later- 
ally into a tube of 


1S BETTER 


and passed through 
ao furnace. Copper 
coating fuses with 
uniform thickness, : steel. 


TUBING 


Bundyweld, double- 
walled and brazed 
through 360° of wall 


Result . . . " contoct 





BUNDYWELD.TUBING 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 





Sizes up to 5e” O.D. 
leakproof 

High thermal conductivity 
High bursting point 

High endurance limit 
Extro-strong 

Ductile 


Lightweight 
Machines easily 
Takes plastic coating 
Takes plating 
Shock-resistant 

No inside bead 
Uniform 1.D., O.D. 














Maines American Letter 


Problems for Nixon and Kennedy 


Neither of the American presidential candidates 
has found a clear road to victory next month. The 
indecisive performance of the special Congressional 
session—considering the Democratic majcrity— 
probably hurt the Democrats more than the Republi- 
|cans. “Easy money” (page 15) has robbed Democrat 
John F. Kennedy of “high Republican interest rates” 
as a campaign issue. And to the disgust of many, 
Kennedy’s Roman Catholic faith is an undercover 
issue, especially in rural areas. 

But the shaky state of the economy may prove 
a problem for Vice President Richard Nixon, the 
Republican candidate. Many leading economists 
frankly contend the U. S. A. is already in a recession. 
(And it may take several months for easier credit 
and recently-increased government spending to stimu- 
late business activity.) 

The crucial area now appears to be farm policy. 
Resentment in the Middle West farm areas has long 
troubled the Republicans. But the Democrats have 
failed to find a solution to the farm problem. Some 
observers think farm sentiment is swinging back to 
the Republicans. 

Though odds on the election fluctuate, a gambling 
man might just put his money on Nixon. 


A new look in foreign policy 


Major shifts are underway in U. S. foreign policy— 
forced by the march of world events, not by elec- 
tion politics. Changed tactics are dramatically ap- 
parent in regard to Latin America; but the underlying 
strategy applies equally well to Africa and Asia. 

The State Department will depend more heavily on 
international organizations in the “inflammable” areas 
of the world. Reliance on the Organization of Amer- 
ican States in the U. S. A.’s quarrel with Fidel Castro 
is one sign; reliance on the United Nations to aid 
the Congo is another. 

There is a growing awareness in Washington that 
international organizations are politically more ac- 
ceptable as dispensers of aid and as advisors. Some 
policy makers want to channel all African economic 
action through the U. N.; there is even talk of 
abandoning American bases there in an agreement 
with Russia to “neutralize” Africa militarily. 

A greater effort will be made to identify more 
closely with the needs of “ordinary” people. This 
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means more aid going into such things as housing, 
land reform, education. And it may mean leaning 
hard against local governments—and even U. §, 
businessmen on the scene—to speed needed social 
reforms. You already hear talk about U. S. pressure 
for more equable tax measures. 

And the U. S. will try to display an ideological 
backbone while flexing its economic muscles. Risk- 
ing charges of “meddling” in internal affairs, Wash- 
ington will more forthrightly oppose undemocratic 
rulers. The Dominican Republic’s Trujillo, who has 
never been unfriendly to the U. S., has already felt 
the sting of sanctions. 

Details of the new American program will be left 
to the next administration. But Congress has author- 
ized Latin American expenditures of $500-million 
(plus $100-million to aid Chile’s reconstruction) as 
“a first step”. More attention will be paid to com- 
modity stabilization: Lead-zinc tariffs, for instance, 
may not be raised after all. And the United States 
will give stronger support to regional trading schemes 
in Latin America. 


Kudos for coal 


A new study of productivity by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reveals a remarkable performance by the 
U. S. bituminous coal industry. Between 1947 and 
1959, while output was dropping about 35%, output 
per manhour almost doubled. The reason: An en- 
lightened labor union permitted highly-efficient coal- 
cutting equipment to be introduced, and marginal 
mines to close. 


Why do they invest abroad? 


McGraw-Hill asked the largest American manu- 
facturing companies: What is the single most im- 
portant factor in your decision to invest in plant and 
equipment outside the U. S. A.? In almost every 
industry, the majority of managers stressed, as the 
deciding factor, the meed to open new markets. 
Other factors—such as lower labor costs, competition, 
trade restrictions, even higher profits—were deemed a 
good deai less significant. 

These market-minded Yankee manufacturers are 
right now planning larger expenditures abroad. For 
an idea of how much and where they will invest, turn 


the page. 








A 
INDUSTRY 1959 1960 
Primary Metals $ 63 $155 


Machinery 
Including Electrical M9 =: 38.6 


Transport Equipment 
including Autos 23 23 


Other Metalworking 14.3 9.0 
Chemicals 68.8 71.5 
Paper 27.9 28.8 
Rubber 7.1 23.9 
Stone, Clay & Glass 5.7 3.7 
Food & Beverages 15.1 18.8 


Misc, Manufacturing 
Including Textiles 78 10.6 


ALLMANUFACTURING 220.2 243.7 
Petroleum industry 274.3 = 266.5 


INDUSTRY 1959 1960 
Primary Metals 0 0 


Machinery, 
Including Electrical 74.7 $1.3 


Transport Equipment, 
Includire Autos 77.6 75.0 


Muer Metalworking 3.8 3.8 
Chemicals 45.8 43 
Paper 2.8 1.6 
Rubber 5.9 2.8 
Stone, Clay & Glass 3 3 
Food & Beverages 9.6 10.3 


Misc. Manufacturing 
Including Textiles 3 1.7 


ALL MANUFACTURING 222.0 231.7 
Petroleum Industry 137.2 152.2 





Foreign Capital aes by American Companies: 1959-61 


{in millions of dollars) 


LATIN AMERICA 
ctual 


Pla 
1959 1960 1961 
$ 86.7 $ 53.0 $ 73.7 


84.3 69.8 


33.6 

46 

37.0 

3 

18.4 . 10.2 

145 , 8.7 
17.7 . 47 6.9 


8.2 é 1.2 9 
232.7 J 237.6 257.9 
174.1 . 367.9 385.4 


REST OF EUROPE OTHER 
Actual Planned Planned 


1961 1960 1961 


$ 3 . $ 7.3 $ 62 


119.2 ’ 49.1 57.5 


121.0 : 28.4 27.9 
6.2 8 J 
22.9 1. 39.4 54.3 
23 : 3 3 
5.3 13.6 12.5 

0 A 3 0 
13.4 4.9 47 3.0 


4.0 Ll A 6 
295.2 101.6 144.3 163.0 
149.2 205.7* 329.9° 360.5* 


NOTE: Dollor figures reflect only expenditures of cooperating companies. These companies account for approximately 3/4 of annual overseas 
expenditures of all U.S. manufacturing ond petroleum companies. 


* Petroleum companies spent $125.7 Million of this total in the Middle East in 1959. 
They plan to spend $152.2 million in 1960 and $161.6 million of this total in the Middle East, 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
Actual Planned 


an 
1959 1960 1961 
$ 52 $ 5.7 $ 3.6 


69.7 87.8 127.3 


§3.9 t $9.3 
8.2 A 8.0 


TOTAL 
Actual Planned %Change Planned 
1959 1960 1959-60 1961 


$ 1045 $ 815 -22% $ 888 
249.0 351.1 41 410.8 


215.4 258.5 20 310.2 
31,7 25.7 34.7 
19.0 246.4 285.8 
31.0 31.0 32.2 
54.5 56.7 65.8 
12.9 17.7 14.5 
32.9 42.8 43.2 


11.8 15.1 18.3 
934.7 1,126.5 21 1,304.3 
1,143.0 1,268.7 ll 1,243.3 








How Much They Will Spend—and Where 


McGraw-Hill’s Department 


and equipment in other nations. 


While the dollar totals above refer 


of vestment abroad; in the record foreign 
Economics has just completed its sec- investment year of 1957, reinvested 
ond survey of U.S. businessmen’s earnings stood at 33%. 

plans for investment in new factories McGraw-Hill’s study suggests that 


1960 will set a new record for U.S. 
manufacturing investment overseas, 


only to those companies that cooper- that by 1961 manufacturing will for 
ate in the McGraw-Hill study, these _ the first time account for a larger share 
companies account for about 75% of of U.S. capital spending abroad than 
total U.S. manufacturing and petro- petroleum, This ig another measure 
leum investment abroad. The amounts of the mighty movement of American 
above include both new capital from companies into foreign production. 
the U.S.A. and reinvested earnings And it is significant that manufacturers 


from foreign operations. In 1958, 


now tell McGraw-Hill that they are 


reinvested earnings accounted for actually spending a good deal more 
approximately 40% of total new in- this year than they planned to spend 


2 


when last year’s survey was made 
(IMD—Oct °59, p9) 

Other highlights of the survey: 

—Investment in Canada is slow- 
ing down; 

—Latin American investment seems 
well-maintained, despite talk of U.S. 
businessmen reducing their outlays 
there (IMD—Sept, p1). 

—The rush of Yankee investment 
to the EEC continues apace, moving 
well ahead of the rest of Europe. 

—Increased spending in “Other” 
areas reflects growing U.S. interest in 
Asia (India, for one), Australasia, 
Japan. 
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More worry about money 


There is continuing worry about the flow of “hot 
money” between countries. It is begging the question 
to explain the shifts by different interest rates. The 
real question is how to avoid damage to international 
finance while using interest rates as a regulator of 
domestic economics. No answer is in sight. 

According to theory, the past few months’ shifts in 
short-term money can be ignored because they are 
self-reversing. But bankers fear the problem won't 
go away even if the spread in interest rates narrows. 
They worry about: 

Whispers that the U. S. gold loss was getting 
dangerously large (or might become so), or that 
Germany must after all revalue the D-mark, could 
convert the flow to a violent torrent. 

Accumulation of such large reserves in Germany 
creates a new “Fort Knox” problem of shrinking 
liquidity, damaging to world trade. 


Healing the split 


About the prospect of a reconciliation between 
Europe’s rival trade blocs: Greater rapport between 
Germany and Britain now points to a merger, with 
a customs union linking EEC with the Outer Seven. 

This development reflects a changed political mood 
in London and Bonn; they appear to have concluded 
that the failure of summit diplomacy, the more 
threatening Soviet and Chinese attitudes, and the un- 
certainty about next year’s U. S. leadership, makes 
any dissension in Europe the more dangerous. (Presi- 
dent de Gaulle agrees, but he’s far from sure about a 
customs union yet.) 

U. S. officials appeared slightly dazed by the change 
implicit in the August talks between London and 
Bonn. The State Department has consistently opposed 
an EEC-EFTA merger, feeling it would threaten 
even more discrimination against American goods. 

But Washington is taking another look now. It 
cannot object to a customs union if it meets GATT 
requirements. Also, a substantial measure of dis- 
crimination against U. S. goods is inevitable anyway 
since both blocs eventually plan to abolish their 
internal trade barriers—whether or not they merge 
into a larger, all-European system. 

Washington realizes that, long-run, a wider market 
and more efficient production in Europe should en- 
courage more rapid and stable economic growth, 
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more than compensating for any increase in trade 
discrimination. 

From the U. S. point of view, a slow move towards 
a merger—that would not weaken NATO and reverse 
the tide towards political integration of the Six— 
would be an acceptable price to pay. But count on 
the Americans using every bit of influence they can 
muster to keep the trade barriers low. 


Sweet trade talk 


The Russians are showing no signs that they intend 
to let their political quarrels with the West interfere 
with the sweet words of their trade officials. 

Look at the new list of Soviet chemical and equip- 
ment orders placed in Western countries. It under- 
scores Moscow’s drive to woo trade, and provide 
the Russian economy with the latest technological 
processes. You get some idea of Soviet success from 
the exposition put on in Moscow by Britain's Imperial 
Chemical Industries and the recent Japanese indus- 
trial fair. A Dutch show is planned, too. 


Deliveries: U.S. lead shrinks 


European and Japanese makers of heavy machin- 
ery, electrical gear, and the like are narrowing the 
gap between order and delivery. Soon they may be 
competitive with the Americans in delivery time. 
But now, U. S. suppliers are delivering in, say, three 
months where competitors often take seven. 

That is a gist of a Chemical Week report last 
month. New steel and machinery-making capacity 
has helped: Delivery of European and Japanese 
valves, pumps, tanks and towers, heat exchangers, 
switchgear, structural steel, etc., has speeded up 
markedly. And look for further improvement, stimu- 
lated by EEC integration and world competition. In 
a few years buyers will easily cross borders to find 
fast delivery when they need it. 

But habits die hard. For some items, limited 
stocks—not capacity—is the problem. Europeans 
hesitate to tie up capital in inventory, even for stand- 
ard products, without first getting the order. Mean- 
while buyers find that by using “expediters” and 
premium payments, and by cultivating friendships, 
they can speed delivery. (This is more true on the 
Continent, less so in the U. K.) 


turn the page 
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Letter from Helsinki: 


Prior to World War I, Finland’s famed distance runner, Hannes 
Kolehmainen, literally ran his country onto the map of the world. 
The map has changed considerably since then. But until recently, 
the Finns have not bothered much about telling their story to the 
world—and especially to the business world, 


Now the Finns are coming out of their Nordic hibernation. They 
are excited about the growing diversification of their economy; they 
are proudly pointing to new export successes in Western markets. 
You could see a changed Finland at last month’s Finnish Industries 
Fair, in Helsinki. One-third of the space was reserved—not for the 
traditional forest industries—but for the metalworking industries. 
(Finlands’ wood, pulp, paper, and board still add up to nearly 80% 
of total exports, and when bad times hit the forests, the whole 
nation suffers.) 


Look at the progress in metalworking. Capacity has been expand- 
ing at a healthy 7% annually, providing today 17% of total exports. 
Mining, too, is assuming greater importance (note the new undersea 
iron mine off the southern coast, to be producing 300,000 tons of 
ore by 1962; a joint Finnish-Swedish venture will process the ore). 
Nor is the forest industry standing still—it is in the midst of a $340- 
million expansion, to be completed in 1962. 


Growing production—in a nation of only 4.4-million—is making 
the Finns export-hungry, And they are getting results by following 
two business principles and an unusual marketing effort. 


The first principle lies in specialization. The Finnish metalworking 
industry concentrates on offering paper and sawmilling machines, 
cables, electric motors, transformers, icebreakers and refrigerator 
ships, and materials-handling and earth-moving equipment. (Finns 
believe their rugged terrain has inspired some especially well- 
engineered heavy equipment.) 


How successful? Kone of Finland supplies 50% of Sweden's 
harbor cranes. Valmet is building a tractor works in Brazil. 


The second principle is to concentrate on the potentially good 
markets, in the industrial and semi-industrial nations, not so much 
the under-developed lands (the Finns have real difficulty granting 
extended credit terms). In the process, Finland is breaking its trade 
dependence on the Russians. For one thing, the Finns are tired of 
the caprice of the “purchasing agents” in the Kremlin; for another, 
they are meeting much stiffer competition from other Westerners in 
the Communist market. One big Finnish company, which once sold 
60% of its exports behind the Iron Curtain, now reports the total 
is only 7%. By 1965, Finns believe that 50% of their metalworking 
exports will go West, compared to 35% now. 


To market its machinery exports, the Finns set up Metex Corp., 
a private company linking 42 member firms with 87 factories and 
an annual turnover of $250-million. The roving salesmen of Metex 
have made contacts in about 100 foreign markets, and won contracts 
to build factories or supply major machinery components in 23 
nations, from India to South America. 


The Finns also hope their European trade may improve, now that 
Mr. Khrushchev has given his tentative blessing to Finnish membership 
in the European Free Trade Assn. The price: a guaranty providing 
the Russians with the same trade privileges that the Finns would 
grant to EFTA members. Next month, President Kekkonen will 


journey to Moscow to start negotiations. ~a 
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Industrial materials prices 


Barring a major international 
crisis, British economists anticipate 
Only a moderate firming of world 
commodity prices over the next few 
months, with production matching 
rising world consumption. U. S. 
observers see steady, possibly higher, 
industrial materials prices—pro- 
vided business activity slowly picks 
up as expected. But deflationary 
forces in the economy will limit 
any rise in industrial materials 
prices to about %% through De- 
cember. The outlook: 
Chemicals: There is a strong pos- 
sibility of price rise for U. S. ben- 
zene and naphthalene because of the 
tight supply in these products. 
Plywood: Drastic production cut- 
backs have arrested declining 
prices. Even a moderate rise in 
demand could result in higher prices 
for profit-squeezed producers. 
Iron and steel products: Industry 
profits have been pinched by low 
operating rates. And steel com- 
panies will be under greater pressure 
when wage increases go into effect 
December 1. Odds are there will 
be some list price increases; whether 
they will be selective or across-the 
board depends on the business situ- 
ation from now on. 

Aluminum: Prices should firm up 
(the recent cut in electrical conduit 
prices is an isolated move). Inven- 
tories in the U. S. A. have been 
pared; and a business pickup there 
may stop list price shading. 
Copper: Unless there is a complete 
breakdown in Katanga’s production 
—virtually normal up to now— 
prices will remain at present level 
or even decline slightly. 

Lead and zinc: Even if the U. S. 
economy improves, a recovery in 
lead prices will be retarded by 
stocks overhanging the market. 
Basic trouble is that lead faces 
stronger competition from other 
metals and plastics. U. S. consump- 
tion of zinc may still fail to reach 
the 1955 peak since the automotive 


* industry has not proved an expand- 


ing market for zinc die-castings. 


Corp., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., 
U.8.) for one year. Publication office: 99-129 North 
DIGEST and AMERICAN LETTER copyright© 1900. 
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It is increasingly important that there be no surface defects in finished 
steel. Mill operators demand a steel surface conditioning process that is 
mechanized — one which is flexible enough to meet various roll line speeds, 
handle a variety of sizes, shapes, and analyses of steel, and a process which 
would produce high quality, defect-free steel requiring a minimum of 
secondary conditioning. 

To meet these demands, UNION CARBIDE developed a complete line 
of mechanized desurfacing, or scarfing machines using oxygen-fuel gas 
cutting. Since the introduction of the first UNION CARBIDE Scarfing 
Machine in 1934, the equipment has won industry acceptance. At present, 
over 75 machines are operating in steel mills throughout the world. 

UNION CARBIDE Scarfing Machines can process virtually every size 
and type of steel. The scarfed product is unmatched in quality, and pro- 
duced with economy and speed. All types of surface defects can be 
removed, including those not visible to the naked eye. The selection of 
the proper UNION CARBIDE Scarfing Machine depends largely upon the 
type and size of steel that must be conditioned, whether at red hot rolling 
mill temperature or cold. 

We would be pleased to send you further information on UNION 
CarRBIDE Scarfing Machines which may be ordered from UNION CARBIDE 
and other companies UNION CARBIDE has authorized to sell this equip- 
ment. Please request Booklet No. IMD-10. 

If you would like more information about UNION CARBIDE research 
in carbons, chemicals, plastics, metals, and nuclear products, write for 
Booklet No. IMD-10-1, Union Carbide International Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York, U.S.A. Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York. 





Beauty 
treatment 
for steel 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BELGIUM: Cobenam S. A 
BRAZIL: National Carbon do Brasil S. A 

Union Carbide do Brasil S. A 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: Union Carbide Asia Limited 
INDIA: Union Carbide India Limited 
INDONESIA: Nationa! Carbon Co. VJava) Ltd 
TALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

S.p.A. Celene 

MEXICO: Bakelite de Mexico, S. A 

Electrodos Nacionales, S A 

National Carbon Eveready, S. A 
NEW ZEALAND: Nationa! Carbon Pty. Ltd 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Company (Pakistan) Ltd 
PHILIPPINES: National Carbon Philippines Inc 

Maria Cristina Chemical industries, Ltd 

PUERTO RICO: Union Carbide Caribe Inc 
SINGAPORE: Nationa! Carbon (Eastern) Ltd 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa S. A 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited 

British Acheson Electrodes Ltd 

Union Carbide Limited 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Union Carbide Europa S. A 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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Erdoel...petrole. 


. « - wherever oil is sought, whether by land 
or by sea, regardless of language spoken, you 
will hear the universally recognized words 
**Gardner-Denver.”’ Since the turn of the pres- 
ent century this name has been the symbol for 
quality in petroleum field equipment. 

Ever since oil first came in at Spindletop, at 
Maracaibo, the Middle East, and in the Sahara, 
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.. petrolio... oil 


Gardner-Denver’s reliable mud pumps have 
tallied an enviable record for dependable per- 
formance with sensible economy. Similar rec- 
ords have been tallied in the mining, construc- 
tion and industrial fields. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and “on-the-spot” service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


ch 


GARDNER - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver International Division « Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 


ce and 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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here 
is the ean 
IBM 3000 © SAAN AWN 


\) 


att 
...a complete  % 


punched card 
accounting system 4 
designed specifically * 
for small- and 
medium-volume users 


At last! A low-cost punched card accounting system for ) the company 
whose volume of paperwork does not warrant the use of larger, more expensive 
equipment. The 3000 System is so compact, it sets up in less floor space than 3 
office desks, yet provides you with the flexibility to perform all of your 
accounting and record-keeping. With the 3000 System, the operator can process 
a number of different applications such as inventory control, payroll, sales 
analysis, accounts receivable, billing. Invoices, checks, and vital reports are 
turned out automatically with amazing speed and accuracy. Conversion to the 
3000 System is easy and inexpensive. Everything you need is included, from 
tested, ready-to-use applications to IBM service. Operation is quickly and easily 
learned. Contact your local IBM representative today for detailed information 
on how impressively the 3000 System can perform for you. Like all IBM equip- 
ment, the 3000 System may be purchased or leased. Offices in principal cities. 


1. SORTER 


[] o)5 \/, p IBM WORLD TRADE CORPORATION 
eDelV 


3. ALPHANUMERIC ACCO 
al — . 





J. S. Decker, Purchasing Agent, Dictaphone Corporation 


“When I buy components... 


| look for ENGINEERING ASSISTANCE” 


.. says Mr. J. S. Decker, Purchasing Agent of Dictaphone See MALLORY for: 
Corporation, shown with Dictaphone’s portable ‘‘Dictet”’ 
recorder. “In choosing our suppliers, we buy from those 
firms that have shown a desire to give us engineering assis- 
tance when we need it...and an ability to supply the Capacitors 
talents and facilities that will produce material contribu- 
tions for our product development programs. We have been Controls 
buying Mallory components for 15 years.” 


Mercury and Zinc- ® 
Carbon Batteries @ 


Timer Switches *%* 


P. R. Mallory International Inc. 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Vibrators 
Contacts 


Special Metals ~ 


Electronic 
Assemblies 


Welding Materials ; 





























Newest truck for 5 and 6 ton loads — 


HYSTER*‘has it! 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION — Overseas manufacturing, sales and service 

INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION — Lift trucks, mobile cranes, straddle carriers 

MARTIN TRAILER DIVISION —Heovy machinery hauling trailers 

TRACTOR EQUIPMENT DIVISION — Construction and logging equipment 

Factories: Portland, Oregon (Home Office) « Danville, Ill. « Peoria, Ill. « Kewanee, Ill. « 
Nijmegen, The Netherlands « Glasgow, Scotland « Sao Paulo, Brazil « Sydney, Australia (Licensee) 
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Hyster® Challenger 100 and 120—first trucks 
designed specifically for five and six ton loads, 
Shortest turning radius — power steering — 
fastest lift and travel speed in capacity class. 
Optional Dual Range Hystamatic—the proved 
power shifted transmission. 

Unexcelled accessibility for servicing. 

Call your Hyster dealer, or write for literature, 
on trucks for handling one to 20 tons. 


HYSTER COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
P.O. Box 328 - Peoria, illinois, U.S.A. 
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The Addo-X 5341-60 is an exceedingly economi- 
cal and easily handled book-keeping machine 
with many time-saving functions. The quickly 
Class 5000 - versatile book-keeping machine interchangeable four-sided tabulating bar and 
Front Feed with clear writing on all copies gives 


greater facilities to use rapid and accurate sy- 
stems in any kind of book-keeping. 


Addo-X Model 5341-60 


Verticalior horizontal working procedure? 


Independent of whatever working principle is used, the speed and efficiency you demand of 
your organization is only possible with the aid of modern office machines. 

Addo brings you office machines, for simple or complicated calculation; also accounting sy- 
stems for integrated or electronic data processing. 

From production centers on two continents Addo products are today distributed to over 100 


countries. 
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Letter from Robeco 


Sir... You are to be congratulated 
for spreading understanding of mu- 
tual funds (IMD-July). You are cor- 
rect in stating that our Rotterdamsch 
Beleggingsconsortium N.V. (Rotter- 
dam Investment Consortium) is 
“‘open ended’ in that it issues new 
shares at net asset value .. . ‘closed- 
ended’ in that it does not redeem 
shares.” 

We would add that Robeco shares 
are distributed primarily through the 
Amsterdam stock exchange, where 
they are one of the five most active 
listings. As a matter of policy, we 
stand ready to purchase any excess 
of supply over demand. 

Dr. E. A. Brouwer 
D. E. Van Raalte 
Managing Directors 
Rotterdamsch Beleggingsconsortium 
N.V. 
Rotterdam, Holland 


“Made-in-Brazil”’ 

Sir... We read with great interest 
vour July article “Made-in-Brazil: A 
New Competitor in Latin America?” 

Indeed, the effort made by Brazilian 
industries to export manufactured 

ods is worth mentioning. We are 
proud to state that we also participate 
in this effort, and the many difficul- 
ties we face are well stated in your 
article. In spite of these, and with 
the “Paulista” spirit that is well 
known everywhere, we believe that 
sooner or later “Made-in-Brazil” will 
be found all over the world. 

Besides wishing to present our com- 
pliments for your magazine in gen- 
eral and for the article mentioned in 
particular, we wish to inform you 
that one other product manufactured 
in Brazil is slowly but steadily gain- 
ing international recognition. It is 
the kerosene-operated Gelomatic re- 
frigerator, which we manufacture 
(among many other products). It is 
with pleasure that we state that: sev- 
eral countries in Latin America and 
Africa have shown their enthusiasm 
for our product. Owing to the large 
areas still without electricity, Brazil 
is one of the few industralized coun- 
tries that has a great consumption 
and, consequently, a large production 
of kerosene-operated refrigerators, 
and so can afford to produce them 
with the most modern techniques. 

G. P. Meyer 
IBESA 
Sao Paulo, Prazil 


Sir ... With reference to “Made-in- 
Brazil—A New Competitor in Latin 
America?,” we would like to remark 
that products of our firm (the biggest 
producer of hardboard in Latin Ameri- 
ca) were not included among the 
exports of Brazil to the United States 
and other countries. 


For your guidance, we give you our 
exports of hardboard over the past 
three years to the U.S.A. and other 
Western Hemisphere markets: 1958— 
$56,082.60; 1959—$160,829.91; and 
the first half of 1960—$127,022.85. 

Managing Director 
Duratex S.A. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Practical Scot 


Sir ... I read with interest the item 
about the Arthur D. Little engineer- 
ing firm, “600 Brains for Hire” 
(IMD-Aug, p 17). As a Scottish engi- 
neer with a Scottish company situated 
in Scotland, the final sentence—“first 
overseas facility is an advanced re- 
search laboratory in Scotland far 
away from our _ practical-minded 
clients’—was of particular interest. 
I am quite sure that even in far away 
little Scotland General Gavin will find 
some practical-minded clients. 

J. McLean 
Motherwell Bridge & Eng. Co. 
Motherwell, Scotland 


Talk about Gold 


Sir . .. During the past 18 months 
there has been a tremendous amount 
of talk in South Africa of the dollar 
being de-valued in terms of gold. 
Since receiving INTERNATIONAL MAN- 
AGEMENT DIGEST for June, July, 
and August I have looked for 
some indication in regard to this mat- 
ter and the only one I have is in the 
July “American Letter” saying “for 
all the talk of weakness, the U.S. dol- 
lar is harder than it has been for 
some time.” 
It would be appreciated if you 
could give me some indication of what 
American opinion is in regard to this 
matter, as the stupendous loss in gold 
reserves seems to support the South 
African opinion that devaluation is 
only a matter of time. 
W. H. Collins 
Director 

A. L. Collins & Co. 

Johannesburg, South Africa 


@ While thoughtful Americans are 
deeply concerned about this problem 
they hardly think of the gold drain as 
“stupendous”; indeed, it has been con- 
sidered quite manageable so far. And 
American opinion is firmly set against 
devaluation—on grounds that it would 
create more problems for the U.S.A., 
as well as for world trade generally, 
than it could possibly solve. INTER- 
NATIONAL MANAGEMENT has discussed 
the matter several times in the past 18 
months (see July’60,p8) and touches 
on it again in a leading article this 
month (see page 15).—EDITOR 
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Ask for 
Limit Switch 
folder 
Pub. ED143-U304 
from any one of these 
Cutler-Hammer 
representatives: 


AFRICA 


Egypt— Alexandria: 
R. Biagini 


Union of South Africa— 
Johannesburg: 
R. T. Urquhart & Co. (Pty) 
Ltd. 


MIDDLE EAST 


israel — Tel-Aviv: 
Joseph Roszgold & Co. Ltd 


Lebanon— Beirut: 
The United Engineerir 


Turkey — Istanbul: 
Suhey! Decan & Company 


FAR EAST 


Ceylon—Colombo: 
The British Electric 


British Crown Colony 
Hong Kong: 
Yu Tung Tai Ltd 


Japan—Ohta-Ku, Tokyo: 
Nippon Automatic Control 
Company 


Korea—Seoul: 
Korea Industrial 
Corporation 


Philippines — Manila: 
W. A. Chittick & C 


Singapore 
Mechanical & Combus 
Engr. Co 
Taiwan — Taipei: 


Wm. Hunt & Co. (inter- 
national) Inc 


EVROPE 


Austria— Salzburg: 
Austronik G.M.B.H. 


Beigium— Brussels: 
Bureau Technique 
International 


Germany — Munchen: 
Omni Ray GmbH 


italy —Milano: 
Bay &C.S.p.A. 


Switzeriand— Zurich: 
Omni Ray Ag. 





New! The most reliable limit switch 
ever developed (from Cutler-Hammer, of course) 


Limit switch failures cause more production down _ silver-to-silver contacts are visible for quick inspection. 
time than any other electrical component. For full details, send for Pub. ED143-U304, 
Cutler-Hammer’s new oiltight limit switch greatly 


reduces this problem. Under test conditions so tough If you have any electrical control problem, contact 
they would never be equaled in actual service, it has the Cutler-Hammer representatives in your area. He 
lasted far longer than other limit switches. can design, supply and install an efficient, economical 

It fits almost anywhere and in any position. And, system to suit your needs, or supply you with the 
no other switch is sealed more effectively. Even the electrical components you need. 


WHAT'S NEW? ASK... |= | 


CUTLER-HAMMER Ez 


International, 270 N. 12th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Cable Address: CUTLER-MILWAUKEE 
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Modern Nitric Acid Plant 


45 years ago new eras were dawning throughout the world; in the vast expanse of technology especially, exciting new frontiers 
were being explored. In radio, practical techniques had advanced far enough for speech transmitted from Arlington, U.S.A. to be 
heard across the Atlantic in Paris; the development of vanadium steel marked a great forward stride in metallurgy; and in Germany 
the first quantities of Buna a synthetic rubber — were produced. That same year Wilhelm Ostwald, the great German chemist 
who received the Nobel Price in 1909, discovered that nitric oxide could be formed by oxidizing ammonia and thus laid the theore- 
tical foundation for the economic manufacture of nitric acid. 


As a result, nitric acid acquired increasing importance as a raw material for nitrogen fertilizers, explosives, plastics, lacquers and 
dyes among many other products 


PINTSCH BAMAG A.G. then still named BAMAG planned and erected in Piesteritz, near the city of Wittenberg, important 
projects for the production of nitrogen fertilizers plants for making ammonia gas, for the oxidation of ammonia, for ammonium 
sulphate and nitrate, and later a plant employing an exclusive process for calcium ammonium nitrate 


New methods were tried out in collaboration with nitrogen processors. In 1925, for instance, BAMAG built a large-scale pilot plant 
for high-concentration nitric acid and developed the water-film converter in which nitrous gases of sufficient strength are generated 
as to permit the direct manufacture of high-concentration nitric acid. 


Five years later, in 1930, the BAMAG chemist Thomas Fischer developed the process for oxidizing ammonia with atmospheric air 
with subsequent oxidation of the nitrous gases thus obtained to high-strength nitric acid. Consumption of costly oxygen is slashed 
to a sixth in this entirely new method, which to the present day has Jost none of its significance. 


PINTSCH BAMAG has remained closely associated with the nitrogen fertilizers industry since the two first came in touch in that 
eventful year of 1915. The company has had a major share in the construction of modern high-capacity plants now in service or 
nearing completion in several European and overseas countries. 
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The American economy needs a “‘lift’—and that seems 
more important now than worrying about the U. S. gold 
position. 


So the authorities decided to take a . 


Risk Abroad for a Gain at Home 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE, the U.S.A.’s 
central bank, has decided to “go it 
alone.” At a time when other major 
trading nations are pursuing 
policies of tight credit and high 
interest rates, the U.S.A. has opted 
for easy money. 

Many have said this couldn’t be 
done—at least not without grave 
consequences to the standing of 
the United States dollar on the 
world exchanges. Despite an im- 
provement this year, the U.S. still 
is running a substantial deficit in 
its international accounts. It is 
still losing gold as other nations, 
building their reserves, exchange 
incoming dollars for metal. 

¢ Pump-priming— Yet in the face 
of this, the American monetary 
authorities have been for some 
months pumping additional money 
into the economy, and have cut 
central bank rediscount rates—to 
34% in June, to 3% in August— 
to a point where the spread be- 
tween yields in the U.S. money 
market and those in Europe has 
swollen to dramatic proportions. 
(In Germany, the prime lending 
rate to business borrowers is 
around 8%; in Britain, 64%; in 
Italy and France from 7% to 74% 
—compared to 44% in New York.) 

The result is a delicate situation. 
The danger is that a rush of 
money from the U.S. to higher 
yields in Europe could touch off a 
flight from the dollar into gold. 
This would force drastic emer- 
gency measures. At the very worst, 
it could conceivably mean a deval- 
uation of the dollar. 

¢Gain at Home—Most experts 
expect nothing of the kind. The de- 
cision of the Federal Reserve is 
that the needs of the domestic 
economy must, for the time at 
least, take precedence over the 
gold position. Business Week ex- 


plained the situation this way: 

The economy needs a pick-up. It 
is operating well below capacity; 
unemployment remains consist- 
ently above 5% of the work force. 
Business’ capital spending shows 
some signs of slowing and con- 
sumers are hardly buying at a 
boom rate. 

¢ Skeptics — The monetary au- 
thorities were skeptical of the 
early-1960 forecasts of booming 
business. As early as March they 
began moving to easier credit. 

The pessimists are convinced that 
a recession may be already in proc- 
ess in the U.S.A. But Federal Re- 
serve officials expect a mild autumn 
business improvement. Their aim 
has been to encourage it by seeing 
that there is plenty of credit at rea- 
sonable rates. Because there is ample 
industrial capacity, because infla- 
tionary pressures seem minimal, 
the Federal Reserve decided to 
move in early with credit ease be- 
fore there is any major change in 
the outlook. 

¢ Risk Abroad—As of early Sep- 
tember, the U.S. had lost over $450- 
million from its gold reserves this 
year, most of it since June. Federal 
Reserve officials expect some further 
drain. But they count on foreign 
central banks, which will be increas- 
ing their dollar assets as a result of 
the recent outflow of short-term 
money from the U.S., to be very 
restrained. 

¢Panic?—There is always the 
bare chance that some central 
bank will panic, and move the bulk 
of its balances into gold. This 
could touch off a run on the U.S. 
Treasury’s stocks. But . neither 
Washington nor European central 
bankers think this could happen 
unless it became clear that the 
U.S. was embarking on a wildly 
inflationary course. They see little 
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danger now of a crisis of con- 
fidence over the dollar. 

The real danger, some overseas 
bankers say privately, might come 
after the presidential election. 
They trust the present leaders of 
the Federal Reserve System as 
true believers in sound money. If 
there is a retreat from these con- 
cepts under a new Administration, 
they admit of the possibility of a 
run on gold. 

In a sense, the fate of the U.S. 
gold supply rests with a handful of 
central banks in Europe. Dollar 
switches by individuals, com- 
panies, and private banks exert 
only indirect pressure on U.S. 
gold. As West Germany, Switzer- 
land, or Britain receives a big in- 
flow of funds, their central bank- 
ers can choose whether to increase 
gold purchases or whether to hold 
the dollars they receive. 

eStake— This year they have 
been posting high interest rates 
mainly as a result of booming condi- 
tions at home, not to attract “hot 
money” from abroad. And in any 
case, they all have a huge stake in 
the U.S. dollar, which they hold in 
quantity as reserve against their 
own currency. 

The non-Communist world’s 
stake in the dollar is what the 
Americans are counting on. They 
believe the large U.S. gold stock 
can stand a further temporary de- 
cline. And they deny vigorously 
that there is any ‘“gentleman’s 
agreement” among central bankers 
to give the dollar preferred treat- 
ment. To even suggest such an 
agreement, says a Federal Reserve 
officials, would prompt a gold rush 
rather than restrain it. He adds: 
“The reason foreign central banks 
are behaving as they are is that 
any other course would be dis- 
astrous for us all.” © 





Depressed slums 
can become clean, 
bright, if business- 
men join city plan- 
ners in fighting ur- 
ban blight. Prob- 
lem is worldwide, 
growing more seri- 
ous, and it is essen- 
tial that... 


Businessmen Organize to 


IN PITTSBURGH, workmen are put- 
ting the finishing touches on the 
“Golden Triangle,” a complex of 
modern buildings and parks to re- 
place a vast slum area at the city’s 
center. In London, there is excite- 
ment about the “Barbican Project” 
which will include housing, shops, 
schools, offices in a unified scheme 
with multilevel separation of pedes- 
trian and vehicular traffic. In Tokyo, 
there is a dramatic scheme to fill in 
half of the bay and turn it into a 
new city. In Mexico City, the gov- 
ernment is forcing the growth of 
new residential and industrial cen- 
ters outside of the hard-pressed 
Federal District. In Paris, too, the 
government is urging industry to 
move out to the provinces. 

These are the kind of projects 
required to revitalize big cities, a 
challenge to government officials 
and businessmen everywhere. It is 
an issue in next month’s U.S. presi- 
dential election, with both political 
parties urging more government 
spending on city housing, transpor- 
tation, urban “renewal.” And the 
U.S.A.’s: Committee For Economic 
Development (CED), a private or- 
ganization of thoughtful business- 
men and educators, has just issued 
a clarion call to businessmen to 
participate more actively in the 
solution of urban problems. Says 
CED: “The economic frontiers of 
America are in the metropolitan 
areas.” 

The very bases of their business 
in some cities is eroding; real es- 
tate values are falling, downtown 
business areas are attracting fewer 
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employees and shoppers. Further 
degeneration of the central city 
means that corporations will have 
to pay higher taxes to make up 
growing deficits in transit, police 
protection, education and other city 
services. And the political problems 
that fester in a decaying city make 
for a decidedly unhealthy atmos- 
phere for business. 


1. Concentric Rings 


Think of the urban problem as a 
set of concentric rings, the 
“hub” at the center. 

One of the main causes of the 
hub’s degeneration is the growing 
use (or misuse) of the automobile 
for mass transportation. An un- 
ending stream of cars is supplant- 
ing the rail systems, creating im- 
penetrable traffic jams. It is now 
more time-consuming to cross the 
hub than was the case 50 years ago, 
despite technological improvements 
in transit facilities. One traffic ex- 
pert in New York illustrates the 
problem this way: “In 1906, the 
average speed of a horse-drawn car- 
riage traveling through the streets 
of New York was 13 kilometers an 
hour. Today, the average speed of 
a car through the same streets is 
10 kilometers an hour.” 

But the prospects for the hub are 
far from dismal, according to many 
city planners. They maintain that 
the hub can be an area of strong 
economic growth if businessmen 
donate their time and skills to its 
problems. The hub must specialize 
in functions requiring the inter- 
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change of ideas as its prime service. 

¢ Depressed Area The “core,” 
surrounding the hub, presents the 
greatest challenge to businessmen. 
The economic picture emerging is 
one of spreading deterioration and 
decline. Unlike the hub, it cannot 
redevelop by itself, it needs the 
massive intervention of public 
funds and the skills of business. It 
is the area of oldest housing, 
schools, shopping facilities. It is 
the belt of slums, “gray” areas. 

The “inner ring,” where the sub- 
urban areas begin, poses less urgent 
problems. Its population will rise, 
to be sure, but its economic growth 
is assured during the next decade. 
Empty tracts of land will be blan- 
keted with moderate-to-low density 
housing, new shopping centers, and 
industrial establishments. Later, un- 
doubtedly, the inner ring will need 
help when rapid population growth 
brings pressure for new apartment, 
parking, transit facilities. 

It is the outer ring of suburbs, 
in the metropolitan region, that will 
be the area of most rapid economic 
growth, will need the least help 
from business. It will be the area 
easiest to plan communities as inte- 
grated units and minimize the traf- 
fic and other frictions that plague 
the older city patterns. 


ll. When Businessmen Act 


All these problems and prospects 
require businessmen to take a flex- 
ible approach to urban renewal. 
There are few hard and fast rules. 
If businessmen decide to set up an 
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organization to combat urban rot, 
its form should be determined by 
the problems at hand. 

One approach that shows promise 
is the Greater Economic 
Study Committee, associated with 
CED. This committee has fourteen 
top representatives of commercial 
and industrial interests in Boston’s 
metropolitan area, a newspaper edi- 
tor and the dean of a school of 
business administration. One of its 


Soston 


first tasks was an economic study 
of downtown Boston which demon- 
strates the prohibitive effect of local 
property taxes in that city on office 
building construction. 

eIn the U.S.A.—This 
men’s organization, and others in 
the U.S.A., have made significant 
recommendations in urban renewal 
planning. If they appear to be more 
advanced than others overseas, it is 
largely because as Americans they 
have lived with automotive conges- 
tion much longer. 

Take the work of Rochester's 
businessmen, for example. Retailers 
there felt that downtown business 
was deteriorating. So they called 
in Victor Gruen, noted architect and 
city planner, to discuss their needs. 
The result: the “Midtown Plaza” 
now under construction. 

This project is a fusion of exist- 
ing structures and new ones. It will 
be an air-conditioned, landscaped 
shopping center on a two-story mall, 
with parking space for 2,000 cars 
underground. 

Philadelphia’s city fathers also 
are tackling urban renewal prob- 
lems. Indeed, one of their planned 


business- 
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projects—one of the U.S.A.’s largest 

involves the renewal of the de- 
pressed Eastwick area at an esti- 
mated cost of $350-million. The 
project will separate people and 
automobiles as much as possible by 
means of a traffic system that pro- 
vides for a few through 
access roads, and no-traffic residen- 
tial streets. 

¢Rapid Transit Meanwhile, 
one of the most elaborate plans to 
get the commuters out of their cars 
and into mass transit systems is 
shaping up in San Francisco. Next 
month, voters will be asked to ap- 
prove a bond issue to finance an im- 
mense system of rail transportation 
facilities, estimated to cost from 
$500-million to $700-million. If ap- 
proved, planners hope to have trains 
running on a 201-kilometer high- 
speed network by 1965. Meanwhile, 
monorail transportation, often of- 
fered as a panacea for transit ills, 
will get a tryout in Seattle (state of 
Washington) in 1962. 

Chicago is placing heavy empha- 
sis on expressways to solve its traf- 
fic problems. One of its vehicular 
arteries has the first major rapid 
transit rail line to be built in con- 
junction with an auto expressway. 
This approach, which has attracted 
worldwide attention, greatly in- 
creases passenger carrying capacity 
of the right-of-way without greatly 
increasing the cost. 

New York’s Downtown-Lower 
Manhattan Association of business- 
men has proposed a bold plan for 
redeveloping a large stretch of land 
on the fringes of the city’s financial 
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center, and is expected to obtain a 
good deal of cooperation from the 
city government. In addition, New 
York has come up with a sweeping 
rezoning scheme expected to be ap- 
proved by the Board of Estimate 
by the end of the year. 

* Overseas Outside the 
U.S.A., the businessmen are more 
apt to leave the problems of the 
city to local and national govern- 
ment. 

The British Government stoutly 
maintains its “greenbelts” around 
cities and towns in an attempt to 
check disorganized sprawl. Another 
program, and considered to be Brit- 
ain’s most imaginative scheme in 
the postwar period, is the 
towns” the creation of whole 
new planned communities to siphon 
off population and industry from 
congested “conurbations.” 


“new 
idea 


Though 
this plan did prevent London’s prob- 
lem from getting even worse, it has 
not gotten to the urban 
decay. Previously apathetic, British 


roots of 


businessmen are now beginning to 
participate more in urban planning 
(the two-year-old Society For Pro- 
motion of Urban Renewal—SPUR 

is an example). 

In France, the main urban effort 
is centered in Paris. 
Parisian 


And recently, 
businessmen have begun 
to take an interest in the problem. 
Through their trade 
they have built an impressive new 
exhibition hall in Puteaux, outside 
of Paris. The hall, which opened 
last year, will eventually house all 
the big trade shows such as the 
Automobile Salon. The area may 
become a new business center that 
will relieve much of the congestion 
from downtown Paris. The govern- 
ment remains determined to get 
non-essential industries to relocate 
in the provinces, but up to 
workers are reluctant to migrate 
with their companies. 

¢ Little Progress—Germany is a 
surprise. With many of its cities 
razed during World War II, town 
and city planners were presented 
with an opportunity to start fresh 
in modern urban planning. Yet re 
sponsible authorities slipped back 
into the well-trodden rut with only 
one notable exception—the exhibi- 
tion city of Hannover. 

Business shows little inclination 
to do anything at all. And, in the 
opinion of some observers, the prob- 
lem may well become catastrophic, 
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now, 
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Pittsburgh’s hub before . 


How A City Met A Challenge 


HE Pittsburgh renaissance, as 

reported in Business Responsi- 
bility in Action, published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill in 1960, is an outstand- 
ing example of business leadership 
to come out of postwar America. 

It is more than a story of dra- 
matic accomplishments in transit, 
smoke control, housing. It is a 
story of a series of frustrations and 
triumphs as businessmen success- 
fully combined forces with political 
leaders to work great changes. 

Essentially, Pittsburgh—the cen- 
ter of the U.S. steel industry— 
emerged from the crash produc- 
tion drive of the war in much the 
same shape as many other of the 
U.S.A.’s huge urban centers. It 
was tired. It was smoky (lights 
even had to be left burning at 
midday). Housing was poor. No 
major expressway had been built 
and none was in design. Steel lead- 
ers, moreover, were pessimistic 
about Pittsburgh’s prospects. And 
many corporations that had long 
made their headquarters in the city 
were considering moving out. 

Then an amazing thing happened 
—an event that occurs only once 
in generations of a community’s 
history. A group of younger men 
and new leaders came into posi- 
tions of executive responsibility in 
Pittsburgh’s industrial life. This 
group, under the prodding of Rich- 
ard K. Mellon, quickly evaluated 
their city’s plight, and formed the 
Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. This confer- 
ence was expressly designed to 
supply the muscle to implement 
the ideas developed by the city’s 
Regional Planning Association. 

Business membership was care- 
fully culled from the top; no firm 
was allowed to be represented by 
lower echelon officers. This ap- 
proach, the conference decided, 
would give their movement pres- 
tige. 
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. and after replanning. 


The decision paid off, especially 
when the conference wanted com- 
pany backing for specific projects. 
The conference also was able to 
get thousands of participants at 
various levels, from enthusiastic 
support to actual working respon- 
sibilities. 

Equally important, close liaison 
was established with Pittsburgh’s 
city government. This was accom- 
plished even though the business 
leadership was strongly Republi- 
ean, the city administration Dem- 
ocratic. The key to success was 
keeping its program nonpartisan. 

The first problem was smoke con- 
trol. Once this could be beaten, the 
conference believed it would be off 
to a good start, and the city would 
be more willing to support other 
ventures. And in an uphill battle, 
the smoke was cut between 85% 
and 90%. Pittsburgh got a new 
lease on life: real estate values 
climbed, building of new highways, 
bridges, slum clearance accelerated. 

The smoke control story was du- 
plicated in the “Golden Triangle,” 
the economic heart of the Pitts- 
burgh region. But it was obviously 
not enough to alter the center of 
the city alone. The surrounding 
area must be replanned at the same 
time. Accordingly, part of the plan- 
ning work was given to metropoli- 
tan government—in the case of 
Pittsburgh, the country administra- 
tion. Transit problems were one 
instance. And this regional ap- 
proach overcame the fear of the 
little communities around Pitts- 
burgh of being absorbed into the 
city. 

The job is not yet done, Pitts- 
burgh’s businessmen emphasize. 
Corporations along with city offi- 
cials will keep the program going 
on a regular, continuing basis. 
They are convinced that despite 
delays their methods work, and can 
be used successfully elsewhere. 
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as German auto ownership soars. 

Tokyo claims to be the largest 
city in the world, with more prob- 
lems (and less likely solutions) than 
most of the other huge cities. 
Earthquakes plague construction of 
new office buildings. Condemnation 
of private property to build ade- 
quate highways is difficult, if not 
impossible, largely because of the 
tremendous land shortage and the 
antiquated legal system. 

Still, Tokyo believes it has the 
beat city planning organization in 
the world, with many blueprints on 
paper. And the city’s plan to fill in 
half of the bay to provide more 
urban room is not as impractical as 
it first sounds. This has been grad- 
ually happening, by natural causes, 
for more than a hundred years. 
Much of the downtown center of 
the city today—its famous Ginza— 
stands on land that was under water 
less than 200 years ago. 

Also, Tokyo’s neighboring pre- 
fecture, Chiba, is proposing to bor- 
row as much as $50-million from a 
syndicate of U.S. firms to fill in its 
coastline as a new factory area. 

e Brazil, Too — Latin American 
cities also are suffering from urban 
blight. Though its resources to cope 
with the problem are limited, there 
are some signs of progress. In 
Brazil, for example, the sprawling 
industrial city of Sao Paulo is push- 
ing decentralization of industry. 
New companies already have set up 
shop in industrial satellites like Sao 
Jose dos Campos, Sao Bernardo, 
Santo Andre 24 to 48 kilometers 
away. The move has even gone as 
far as Campinas, the coffee town, 
97 kilometers from Sao Paulo. 

Meanwhile, in Rio de Janeiro, 
a semi-autonomous agency called 
SURSAN—Superintendency of Ur- 
banization and Sanitation—was set 
up, with funds from the city sales 
and consignment tax. Traffic is an 
especially painful difficulty, and 
here SURSAN has done well. 

One of the biggest problems was 
the vast expansion of the Brazilian 
government bureaucracy, headquar- 
tered in Rio. So the Brazilians have 
picked up their capital bodily and 
are moving it deep into the interior 
of the nation. The sparkling new 
city of Brasilia is an exotic—and 
expensive—way to solve urban 
problems. The example of Pitts- 
burgh (at left) is less romantic, but 
very effective. 
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Steel Gets Fighting Mad 


A U.S. RAILROAD recently ordered 
1,200 hopper wagons made of alumi- 
num. Prestressed concrete is gain- 
ing in the construction field. Steel 
nails are giving way to adhesives, 
tin cans to plastic containers. 

All this means a challenge to 
steel. But there are other challenges 
—overseas competition, the trend 
toward compact machinery, new 
patterns of distribution, and—in 
the U. S. especially—yawning ex- 
cess capacity. 

¢ Battle — But the industry is 
fighting back. New techniques are 
doubling the output of blast fur- 
naces and cutting the cost of steel- 
making. New steel products are on 
their way. Steel is rejuvenating its 
advertising and selling and talking 
of better, cheaper, more competi- 
tive steel. And plant capacity is 
growing everywhere. 

Take a look at the charts above. 
According to estimates by the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, the world will be 
producing 630-million tons of 
crude steel in 12 to 15 years. That 
is more than double the 302-million 
tons produced last year. 

And the comparative output of 
different regions of the world will 
change. The U. S. no longer will 
be producing more than a third 


of the world’s steel, as it does 


today. West Europe will have 
edged ahead, producing 161.2-mil- 
lion tons of crude steel, compared 
to the U.S.A.’s 159.5-million. Sig- 
nificantly, West Europe will have 
the largest exportable surplus: 
9.2-million tons, compared to the 
U.S.A.’s 1.7-million, the Soviet 
bloc’s 4.4-million. 

Production will increase sub- 
stantially in the rest of the world 
—in Asia, Africa, Latin America— 
but these regions will still be net 
importers. Australia is expected to 
change from an importer to an 
exporter, but its surplus will be 
more than offset by the mounting 
demands of India, Indonesia, and 
other Far East-Asian countries. 


lL. The U.S. Problem 


These long-range trends, though 
they affect all countries, are not 
the biggest concern of the U. 8S. in- 
dustry. Nor have the inroads of 
substitute materials kept steelmen 
awake nights. American steel out- 
put dropped far below capacity in 
recent months because of two other 
problems—one short range, the 
other extending into the future. 

eShort Range—On the short 
range, the U. S. market for steel 
has been surprisingly limp. Indus- 
tries that use large quantities of 
steel—autos, construction, petro- 
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leum development, appliance manu- 
facturers—just aren’t ordering as 
expected. The January predictions 
about business in the soaring Six- 
ties have—so far—fallen flat. 

The U. S. steel industry also is 
still suffering from last year’s 
116-day strike. Before the mills 
shut down, big users stocked up 
heavily on steel. Others turned to 
overseas suppliers, and they con- 
tracted for shipments extending 18 
months ahead. Then, when the 
strike settled,. the industry 
rushed to build up stocks—but then 
suddenly stopped. 

Big steel users have had a change 
of heart on how much they should 
carry in inventory (IMD-May,p17), 
and with the steel industry operat- 
ing at only 50% to 55% of capacity 
over the past few months, they see 
no reason for carrying large stocks. 

«Long Range Steel recently 
has had to come to grips with a 
long-range trend: the fact that 
many applications require less steel 
—even without substitute materials 
—than they did in the past. The 
trend is toward compactness and 
miniaturization. This emphasis is 
most noticeable in the U. S. in- 
dustry, but it affects steel producers 
everywhere. 

Steel research itself has con- 
tributed to this trend. Lightweight 
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MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO= BANK OF AMERICA’S WORLO-WIDE WEA 


man- on-the ‘ SPO in San Francisco 


He and his associates are ready to work for you! part of the state—help you discover and develop 
On-the-spot in San Francisco and nearly 400 business in the immense California market. 
other California cities, these Bank of America Around the world, wherever you do business, 
executives operate more than 600 fully-equipped our International Banking Organization can give 
branch banks. They can provide business contacts, you service like this. Simply contact the nearest 
credit information and marketing data in every Bank of America office in your part of the world. 
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structural steel has been developed 
that does a better job than conven- 
tional grades—but it uses less 
metal. Steel laboratories recently 
have come out with thinner gas- 
transmission pipe. More pipe may 
be sold, but less steel will be in it. 
A dozen other examples could be 
added to these—thinner tinplate for 
cans, lightweight alloys for mis- 
siles, smaller business machines. 
Perhaps the cruelest blow to the 
American steel industry has been 
the development of “compact” cars. 
Detroit’s new Falcons, Corvairs, 
Comets, and Valiants use a third 
less steel than the standard-size 
cars. This may add up to a loss 
of a million tons of steel this year. 


ll. Overseas Competition 


U. S. Steelmakers have never 
been too concerned with foreign 
competition. For one thing, they 
are not notably export-minded. For 
another, they have been too busy in 
the past keeping up with the home 
market—which they thought was 
almost exclusively theirs until last 
year’s steel strike. 

Imports, backed by growing 
plant capacity in other countries, 
changed some of this thinking. But 
there is no panic in the steel com- 
pany boardrooms of Pittsburgh. 
Steelmakers know their market, and 
they know that the largest part of 
the U. S. steel volume is out of 
reach for foreign suppliers. 

eTrade Shift — The strike 
brought soaring imports of such 
items as wire, nails, reinforcing 
bars. These are not the high ton- 
nage items, nor are they those that 
bring the highest prices. They were 
significant enough, however, to lift 
U. S. imports above exports for 
1959 and for the first four months 
of 1960. The balance shifted again 
in May—after most strike orders 
had run their course—and exports 
now are cunning well ahead. 

U. S. steelmakers show a mixed 
reaction when they contemplate the 
plant construction elsewhere. They 
are aware of the expanding capacity 
in Britain, Western Europe, Japan, 
Australia, and the new plants being 


built or blueprinted for India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Latin America. 

eSpecial Steels—But the de- 
veloping countries, in their effort 
to industrialize and raise living 
standards, will need far more steel 
than in the past. And they will need 
types of steel that will not be avail- 
able from local plants. This is a 
crucial factor in the plans of 
steel-exporting countries. 

One British observer puts it this 
way: We are changing from a posi- 
tion in which we shipped steel 
mostly in simple and rough form 
for a low price, to a position where 
we are selling specialized products 
to steel industries in developing 
countries. He adds that the biggest 
increase in steel trade since the war 
has been between well-industrial- 
ized countries—between the U.S.A. 
and Germany, for example. 

Patterns of world trade will be 
changing. Countries which im- 
ported all their steel will become 
more self-sufficient. Others will 
begin exporting. A sample of this 
came when Southern Rhodesia 
began sending billets to Britain, 
pig iron to Japan, and Mexico sent 
steel to the strikebound U.S.A. 
Further on the horizon looms China, 
which some experts predict can 
become a powerful influence. 

Meanwhile competition between 
established producers—the U.S.., 
the Europeans, the U.S.S.R., Japan 
—will grow increasingly intense. 


ill. Processes and Products 


These considerations have speeded 
up steel research in both Europe 
and the U. S. New products are on 
their way, and also improved 
methods for making steel. Many 
of these products and processes 
have been in the laboratory for 
years; only now are they being 
rushed to meet the competition. 

This year the U. S. steel industry 
is investing $1,600-million, the 
British industry about $350-million, 
in improvements. A part of this 
will result in increased capacity, but 
the larger share will be aimed at 
reducing operating costs, producing 
better steel at a competitive price. 

The campaign for cheaper steel is 
being fought on many technical 
fronts. It ranges from iron mining 
through smelting, steelmaking, and 
steel finishing. 

¢Better Furnaces—Blast fur- 
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...and BETTER AIR 
IS OUR BUSINESS! 


If you have a problem involving mov- 
ing air, an AAF product will provide 
the answer! For example: 

@ Industrial exhausters—specifically 
designed for high static pressures, 
heavy dust concentrations, and 
highly corrosive conditions. 
Fans—centrifugal and propeller, 
in scores of ratings and types. 
Unit blowers—package-type, 
ready to install. Capacities to 
26,000 cfm. 

Only AAF makes all the products (air- 
moving, air-cleaning, air-heating, air- 
cooling) to provide business and in- 
dustry with complete BETTER AIR 
systems. Write for the name of your 
nearest AAF representative and a copy 
of complete-line Bulletin No. 518. 


COMPANY, INC, 
255 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky., U.S. A. 


Representatives in 36 countries 
CABLE ADDRESS: AMFIL 
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EGGS SEEM UNBREAKABLE 
WHEN YALE ELECTRIC LIFT 
TRUCKS WORK THE DOCKS 


ST. NINIAN, SCOTLAND-—Yale electric trucks, proved for-heavy duty han- 
dling, are equally effective with fragile fresh eggs. With smooth inching control 
and steady lifting abilities, these trucks safely handle eighty million eggs a 
year here in Scotland. Yale electric trucks assure you of more profitable oper- 
ations on the docks or in your plant because of their long life, dependability 


and low operating cost. 


SAVING WORK WITH YALE WORKSAVERS 
IN BOOMING BRITISH INDUSTRY 


ENGLAND—A major manufacturer of dry 
batteries and portable radios knows the 
value of saving space and time in handling 
zine supplies. By using Yale fork lift 
Worksavers, he gets big truck performance 
at small truck cost. Yale Worksavers, 
available in pallet, platform, fork lift and 
tractor models are especially suited for short 
hauls and low load floors and platforms. 


* Yale makes the world’s most complete line of petrol, 
LP-gas, electric, diesel and hand lift trucks. 


e All Yale industrial lift trucks are uniformly high in 


quality, wherever manufactured. 


¢ All Yale equipment available in currencies of the free 
d. 


worl 


¢ For further information contact your Yale sales and 
service representative —located in principal cities of 


the world. 


WORK LOADS FLOW FASTER WITH FLUID 
COUPLING YALE PETROL TRUCKS 


CALIFORNIA, U.S.A.—This Yale fluid 
coupling petrol truck easily moves large 
crates in warehouse. These trucks were 
selected for their space-saving maneuver- 
ability and power. Easy to maintain, they 
assure you of a minimum of costly down- 
time. Yale petrol trucks are built in a wide 
range of capacities to withstand rugged 
treatment—for years of dependable service. 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 


YALE & TOWNE 











The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Chrysler Building, New York, U.S.A. 
Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany « Wednesfield Staffs, England « Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 
Licensed Manufacturer: Fenwick—Saint- Quen, Seine, France « Milan, Italy « Barcelona, Spain 
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nace capacities are being increased 
substantially by ore beneficiation, 
furnace improvements, and natural- 
gas injection. Two years ago fur- 
naces in the U.S. averaged only 
1,100 tons per day and only the very 
best went close to 2,000. Now one 
company reports an average of 
close to 2,500 tons for a blast 
furnace charged with concentrated- 
ore pellets. 

Several direct reduction processes 
are making headway in Canada, 
Sweden, Germany, Czechoslovakia. 
They make iron or semi-steel di- 
rectly from ore, coal, and limestone 
without the use of a blast furnace. 
Operating costs are about the same, 
but capital costs come down—about 
$20-million for a direct reduction 
unit compared to $50-million for the 
equivalent blast furnace. 

Oxygen is the word to conjure 
with. Oxygen is used either (1) to 
increase the capacity of an open 
hearth furnace, or (2) in new facili- 
ties, such as the L-D converter 
(named after the first cities to use 
the process, Linz and Donawitz, in 
Austria). Experts say that prac- 
tically all future steelmaking facili- 
ties will be basic oxygen units be- 
cause the process combines high 
tonnage, low investment, and low 
operating cost for a wide range of 
high-quality steels. 

¢ Oxygen Lances — Meanwhile, 
many steelmakers are adding oxy- 
gen-fuel their 
hearth furnaces. In six years, 
basic oxygen capacity in the U.S. 
has grown from nothing to over 
4-million tons; experts guess that 
it will grow to 18-million tons by 
1965. They are showing keen in- 
terest in the experimental unit de- 
veloped by Ford Motor Co. (IMD, 
July, p 56) which is reported to 
triple the production rate of an 
open hearth. 

Steel producers also are busy 
developing new steels, and finding 
new uses for old steels. Moving to 
market now are improved corro- 
sion-resistant steel for bridges, 
lightweight steel conduit, special 
alloys for missiles and atomic re- 
actors, stainless steel panels that 
are competitive with aluminum. 


lances to open 
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A profitable partnership 


Through the years Cyanamid has been the partner 
of the paper industry in bringing about a new era 
in the making of specialized papers. 

From standard items such as rosin size to new 
specialized melamine-formaldehyde resins, Cya- 
namid’s paper chemicals constitute a complete line 
made possible by painstaking research and devel- 
opment. 

Undoubtedly, you’re already using some of these 
chemicals. It will pay you to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of the others. They will improve your 
product and add to your profit: 

SYNTHETIC RESINS — ACCOSTRENGTH* 2386 
Paper Resin —a synthetic water-soluble copolymer 
designed to improve the dry-strength properties 
of paper. In addition, this resin improves reten- 
tion of fillers, efficiency of rosin size, and wet web 
strength; furthermore, it gives faster drainage on 
the wire, and lowers steam consumption in the 
drier section. 


CyPeL* Paper Resin — a resin emulsion which 
gives significant improvement in printing proper- 
ties of paper and paperboard — also used to impart 


high grease resistance, good gloss, and heat-seal- 
ing properties to paper and paperboard. 
MELOSTRENGTH* Resin (PAREZ* Resin 607) — a 
melamine-formaldehyde resin. Used to give paper 
the highest possible wet strength, and to increase 
its wet-rub resistance, foldability, and dry 
strength. 

Cyron* Sizes — for outstanding results in both 
alkaline and acid stocks, giving both alkaline and 
acid resistance. 

SPECIALTIES — AccoceL* Dispersant — for 
pitch control and dispersion of inks, pigments, and 
asphalt. 

CYNOL* Softening Agents, Rewetting Agents, Re- 
wetting Agents and Defoamers. 

AzITE* Liquefier — for fluidification and viscos- 
ity control of various coatings adhesives and im- 
proved heat stability and permanence of paper. 
UNITANE* Titanium Dioxide — for opacity and 
printability which is preserved from dry sheet to 
printed page — to make lighter periodicals, too. 


CYANAMID INTERNATIONAL 
A Division of American Cyanamid Company 
General Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
*Trademark 
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Efficient answers * 
for production problems 
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If your production problems involve the 
efficient transmission of power, convey- 
ing and elevating of bulk materials, your 
best solution is Rex Power Drive and 
Conveyor Chains, Belt Conveyors, 
Bucket Elevators and Roller Bearings, 
These dependable components are 
known the world over for their ability to 
deliver plus-value performance under the 
most difficult operating conditions. 

Your local CHAIN Belt Distributor 
will be happy to give you the complete 
story on these production-building prod- 
ucts as well as the Rex Line of Water and 
Waste Treatment Equipment. 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 
assure full capacity 
under any load. inte- 
gral misalignment- 
handling ability com- 
pensates for shaft 
defiection.Seal keeps 
dirt out...jubricant in. 


CHAIN Belt also makes Rex Con- 
crete Construction and Concrete Road- 
Building Equipment. CHAIN Belt 
Company, 4654 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A, 


® 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


EXPORT OFFICES: Milwaukee 1, Wis., and 19 Rector 
St., New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. Distributors in all princi 
pal cities of the world. Cable Address: "BELTCHAIN.” 
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Plastic-coated steel is now 
promoted for everything from lug- 
gage and furniture to appliances 
and building walls. 


being 


IV. Salesmanship 

The American industry has only 
recently awakened to the serious 
competitive struggle ahead. In the 
past, the steel leaders have been 
too busy expanding capacity, bat- 
tling trade unions, and competing 
among themselves for large orders 
to take a long, hard look ahead. 

¢ Action—Now the industry has 
taken stock of its position, and be- 
gun to do something about it. An 
industry-wide campaign now is un- 
der way, coordinated by the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute, to “state 
the case for steel.” 

Steel is fighting back with the 
same weapons used against it—ag- 
gressive advertising, 
ship, engineering services to big 
users. The campaign centers on a 
symbol—the Steelmark (top of 
page)—which appears as a label 
or tag on consumer items made of 
steel, in all advertising and point- 
of-purchase promotion materials 

“We want to be sure that the 
consumer has the correct modern 


salesman- 


image of steel,” says Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president of the Institute. 
The industry did some serious 
soul-searching as it took a look at 
the inroads of the substitutes. It 
that substitutes had 
moved into three areas: 
they are ideally suited; (2) where 
they are competitive with steel; 
(3) where they are not 
« New Opporitunities—Steel’s aim 
is to recover part of the market 
It con- 
cedes the value of plastics, alumi- 
num, other metals, and ceramics in 
many applications. But it 
that changing technology is also 
making opportunities for steel. 

The steel markets will grow de- 
spite some losses to competitive 
materials, says the Institute, but 
the industry’s rate of growth will 
depend upon “how well it takes ad- 
vantage of the new opportunities 
which are opening up at an ac- 
celerating rate.” @ 


discovered 
(1) where 


as good. 


lost in these last two areas. 


notes 
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Packaging coffee is simplified 
by this Bellows Air Motor 
powered equipment. 


«+e you can build special machines 
-+sOr modernize existing machines 
at low cost and quickly! 


With parts normally available in every tool room, plus 
one or more Bellows Air Motors, and a little creative 
ingenuity, you can “spot modernize” scores of operations 
whose high cost whittles away at profits. The few illus- 
trated here are typical of hundreds we can show you. 
The chances are good that no matter what you make, 
nor how you make it, this versatile air cylinder, with its 
built-in electrically controlled valve, can lend a mighty 
important helping hand to your cost reduction program. Bellows Air Motors fill ice cream, add nuts 


and fudge, fold and seal the wrapper in 
this special machine. 


THIS FREE “SPOT-A-MATION FILE” MAY SPARK 
AN IDEA IN YOUR MIND THAT CAN 
MEAN IMPORTANT COST SAVINGS 





A note on your letterhead will bring you 
basic data: wiring diagrams, installation de- 
tails, equipment list, on a score of “everyday” 
operations almost every industry uses. Ad- 
dress Dept. IMD-1060, Bellows-Valvair, 
Division of IBEC, S.A., 25 Route Des Acacias, 
Geneva, Switzerland. In Great Britain and 
the Sterling area: Bellows-Valvair Ltd., Edge- 
mond Avenue, Tyburn, Birmingham 24, Eng- 
land. 











1313-B-4 


Tail stock, tool bit, and cross-slide are 
moved by Bellows Air Motors in this lathe 


Bellows -\/a | Vv ai r coprtion. 


Bellows-Valvair, Division of IBEC, S.A., Geneva, Switzerland 
Bellows-Valvair, Limited, Birmingham, England 
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Quality - and what is behind it 


A 


10) 10) 


A wide range of products 


In all fields of motorisation the value of 
a vehicle or engine is ultimately judged 
on reliability and long life. That is one 
reason why the smart Mercedes-Benz 
touring-sports cars and passenger 
cars are in such high favour, that is why 
the trucks, buses and public service 
vehicles, the Unimog universal tractor 
and the Diesel engines are in such de- 
mand. Fifty-nine different products of 
Daimler-Benz bear the three-pointed 
star, the symbol of world famed quality. 


MERCEDES -BEN Z@ 
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more steel...better steel 


: meet the increased demand for more steel throughout 
the world, Bethlehem is constantly modernizing and expanding its plants in the 
United States of America. Equally important are Bethlehem’s continuing efforts to 
achieve the highest possible quality in every ton of steel produced, Whether you 
need alloy steel, cold rolled, hot rolled and galvanized sheets, pipe, tin plate, wide 
flange, standard structural shapes or sheet and H-piling or other kinds of steel — you 
can rely on receiving top quality when you specify Bethlehem. Bethlehem Steel Ex- 
port Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 4, U.S. A. Cables: BETHLEHEM NEWYORK. 





Bethlehem's great Sparrows Point plant in the Port of Baltimore 
is the largest steel mill in the U.S.A, This plant loads products 
for export directly aboard ship at its own docks. 











Offices and Representatives in all Principal Cities of the World 
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@ MANAGEMENT METHODS 





“Responsibility Accounting’ Tells You 





To: Mr Gill, Foreman 
Re: Drill Press Costs 


(Over) or 
Under Budget 
monthly year 
figures to date 
Controllable expenses— eT a eee 
Supervision $- 
Setup (10) 
Repair and rework 20 
Overtime premium (25) 
Supplies (10) 


Small tools 
$1,465 $ 8,160 


Other 
Total 
monthly year 
figures to date 





monthly year 
figures to date 





Productive labor= 


Amount 
Hours 
Per hour 


$2,550 
1,700 
$ 1.50 


$14,250 | $250 $400 
9,500 50 90 
$ 1.50 |$.15 $.05 














To: Mr Goudy, Superintendent 
Re: Production Costs (Over) or 
Under Budget 


monthly year 
figures to date 


Amount 


monthly year 
figures to date 





Controllable expenses— 
Superintendent (115) 
Drill press 35 
Automatic scr mac! (65) 

90 


$ (675) 


(65) 
(175) 
210 
(625) 





Veriance 


monthly 
figures 


raonthly 
figures 


$ 2,550 $ 250 
1,310 110 
5,240 540 
3,720 215 
1,410 155 
1,630 1,180 

11,260 1,570 


$27,120 $161,970 | $3,020 




















] This production department breaks controllable ex- 

penses into seven categories. Gill agreed to this break- 
down, and he controls the budget for these expenses. Over- 
time premiums seem to be throwing his budget out of line. 
Note that production labor is reported separately: Gill is 
responsible for labor efficiency, but he does not control the 
labor budget. Gill reports to Superintendent Goudy 





The cost figures from all production departments go 

into Goudy’s report; he is charged with these costs in 
his budget, plus his own office expenses (which are broken 
down in a separate report). Overall, Gill appears to be 
doing an adequate job; three of the foremen, however, are 
running under budget. For departments over-budget, 
Goudy will pay close attention to the foreman’s reports. 





Mr Bodoni, Vice President, Production 
Factory Costs ‘ 


« 


( Tr) or 
Under Budget 
monthly year y year 
figures to date es to date 


qs) $ (35) 


Amount 


Controllable expenses— 
Vice president’s office 
Superintendent (710) (2,590) 
Production control (125) (210) 
Purchasing 95 75 
Maintenance (235) 245 
Tool room 60 (320) 
Inspection 80 (160) 
Receiving, shipping, store U 


Total "$(3,655) 





Variance 


monthly year 
figures to date 


$5,130 


figures 


Productive labor $27,120 $161,970] $3,020 











Mr Baskerville, President, General Manager 
Department Costs 


(Over) or 


A t 
_ Under Budget 


monthly year 
to date 


monthly year 


figures figures to date 





Controllable expenses~ 
President’s office 
V.P. production 


(30) $ (155) 
,020) (3,655) 
135 780 
15,135 (40) 90 
151,380 (345) (670) 
55,460 (85) 125 


$90,905 $539,920) $(1,385) $(3,485) 


2,540 
25, 860 
9,230 





Standard Variance 


monthly year 
figures to date 


$27,120 $161,970 


monthly year 
figures to date 


Productive labor $3,020 $5,130 














3 Charges to Bodoni’s budget, besides Goudy’s expenses, 
come primarily from service departments whose heads 
Their 
detailed statements would support this summary, of course. 
Bodoni’s budget suffered a setback this month, and his “to 
date” budget suffers accordingly. The cost of productive 
labor is carried over directly from Goudy’s cost report. 


report directly to the Vice President, Production. 


28 





4 Production costs, carried over from Bodoni’s budget, 
are a major responsibility of General Manager (and 
President) Baskerville. Sales expense is the other big item 
in his budget. From this budget, it is easy to see that five 
men report directly to Baskerville. As the figures are being 
translated into product costs and an income statement (see 
text), Baskerville is asking Bodoni about production costs. 
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Who, What, How Well 


A MUCH-TRAVELED management con- 
sultant, recently returned to New 
York from a sojourn in Latin 
America, was asked by an INTER- 
NATIONAL MANAGEMENT editor, 
“What management technique could 
benefit the world’s businessmen the 
most?” His answer: “Cost account- 
ing.” 

In the modern manager’s lexicon, 
“bookkeeping” is as outmoded as 
the Victorian clerk sitting on a 
high-legged stool. To the left is the 
basic outline of a modern 
accounting system, or as it is some- 
times called, “responsibility ac- 
counting.” The outline covers one 
segment of the reporting system, 
set up for a medium-sized factory. 
The outline is the work of Arthur 
Andersen Co., a Chicago accounting 
firm. It has been widely distributed 
by the European Productivity 
Agency. 

¢ Responsibility Accounting—In 
contrast to old-fashioned bookkeep- 
ing, costs are accumulated and re- 
ported by level of authority. The 
object is to provide information that 
management can use: what has hap- 
pened, who was responsible, how 
well the job was done. The system 
is used in conjunction with a stand- 
ard-cost budget. Actual expendi- 
tures are compared directly with 
budgeted figures, giving a measure 
of performance. With minor modi- 
fications, the system works just as 
well using job-cost or process-cost 
accounting, or in commercial as 
well as manufacturing firms. 

How many reporting levels are 
needed depends on the company 
structure, of course. This company, 
with about 600 employees, has four 
levels. Note that the president also 
serves as general manager. There 
are two other vice presidents, for 
sales and finance, a chief engineer, 
and a personnel manager, all re- 
porting directly to the president 
and general manager. 

For a reporting system to work, 
the man named on the report must 
be directly responsible for the costs 
listed; the budget must be his 
budget. He is charged with spe- 
cific costs over which he has con- 
trol: thus the name “responsibility 


cost- 


accounting.” The reports § are 
broken down in the way—any way 
—that best helps the responsible 
managers to budget and control 
their expenses. 

¢ Versatility — Controlling costs 
is only one aim of an accounting 
system, of course. Equally impor- 
tant are reports on product costs 
and costs for inventory pricing. 
These reports can be prepared by 
shuffling the figures in the “who 
did it” reports. The conventional 
income and expense statement— 
demanding a breakdown for cost 
of production, cost of sales, etc.— 
is prepared from reshujiiled figures. 

Expenses not charged to a spe- 
cific department must be added at 
this point. These are “noncontrol- 
lable” expenses, such as deprecia- 
tion, taxes and insurance, inventory 
variations. The productive payroll 
is added; then the cost of raw ma- 
terials, which is not prorated. Here 


is a breakdown of production and 
sales costs: 


Production Expenses 
V. P. production. 
Chief engineer 
Expense not charged... 
Transfers 
Total 
Variances 
Standard 
Productive labor 
Actual 
Variances 
Standard 
Material 
Purchases 
Variances 
Standard 
Standard cost of pro- 
duction (total) . 
Costs capitalized (tools) 
Inventory (increase) 
Standard cost of sales 
Variances ia 
Actual cost of sales. . 


58,750 
(3,125) 


55,625 


30,140 

(3,020) 

27,120 

185,965 

(8,745) 

177,220 

259,965 

(1,395) 
(10.430) 

248,140 

14,890 

263,030 

Shuffling cost figures is not al- 
ways a simple job, of course. Pro- 
duction managers are responsible 
for some costs (shipping, for in- 
stance) that should not be charged 
to production costs. Thus, an ad- 
justment is made via “Transfers.” 
But there are no drastic changes in 
accounting theory. @ 





~ 


For information write: 


Box 817, Camden 1, N_J., U.S.A. 

In Philadelphia, Pa.— Public Ledger Bidg. 
In Pittsburgh, Pa.—Park Building 

In New York, N.Y.—42 Broadway 

in Chicago, tll.—327 S. LaSalle St. 
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A PHILADELPHIA 


. + 
COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON sy} 


@ST. Louis 


% Within day's distance of half of industrial U.S.A. 

* Direct ship-rail, ship-truck cargo transfer 

% Modern equipment speeds cargo handling 

%* 100-mile iniand location means shorter land haul gS 














DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY 


Delaware River Port 


PHILADELPHIA *« CAMDEN e TRENTON e CHESTER « WILMINGTON 





For Glass 
M elting. es 
FANSTEEL 


MOLYBDENUM 
ELECTRODES 


Cost You Less... 


Based on actual operational costs 
covering a production of 16,027 
tons of flint glass over a period of 
several months, electrode cost 
amounted to only 2% cents per ton! 


Give You More... 


(1) From 10 to 30% increased pro- 
duction, (2) longer furnace wall life 
and (3) improved glass quality. 


Fansteel electrodes can be installed 
without furnace shut-down... they 
are 99.97% pure, give off a colorless 
oxide, have high thermal and 
electrical conductivity and high 
temperature strength. Write for 
complete information. 





Molybdenum Coolant 
Electrode Sleeve 


S cmeaeniieall | » 
ia 7 


Power Supply 





Cy . ; all 
ese : ‘i Coolant 
fl eg 
Coolant }) \ 
1 v 





ank Discharge 
Wall 


—___} 


Electrodes are jomed 
by threaded ends to 
provide marimum use 


Hot molybdenum ingots are forged into 
round billets, then further processed to 
make 1'/4-inch diameter electrodes for glass 
melting furnaces using the Penberthy 
electrode assembly shown in the diagram. 











Other Fansteel Products: 
Refractory Metals and Products 
* Tantalum Capacitors and Rectifiers 
* Electrical Contacts « Acidproof Tan- 
talum Chemical Equipment 


FANSTEEL 


METALLURGICAL CORPORATION 
North Chicago, lilinois, U.S.A. 


EX606A 


30 





Wickersham Revisited 


In our July “colloquy,” Who Should Head Wickersham Mills? 
four men argue how their particular philosophy of manage- 
ment best suits them for the presidency of a near-bankrupt 
family textile concern whose president has recently died. 
Like the editors of the Harvard Business Review, from 
which the article was adapted, INTERNATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT invited readers to send in their own “votes,” with the 


reasons for their choice. The response 


for both papers 


has been gratifying and stimulating. And several journals 
have asked us for permission to reprint the colloquy—so 
that in future many more businessmen outside the U.S.A. 
will meet the Wickershams and their problem. 
Significantly, HBR’s readers voted overwhelmingly for 


David, who polled roughly 48% 


of the votes. Next came 


Benjamin (22%), followed closely by Alfred (20%), leaving 


a mere 10% for Charles. 


IMD’s readers so far are in favor of Benjamin, with 
David a close second. Then follows Alfred. No one has come 
out for Charles. We give below extracts from readers’ replies. 


BENJAMIN 


... As things stand, the continuance 
of Wickersham Mills is a business de- 
cision, and a very sound one. I see no 
better qualified man than Benjamin 
to redefine the purpose of the firm. He 
is a business doctor, an organization 
man, and seems to have good qualifica- 
tions for leadership. 

My second choice would be David. I 
like his approach: It is a salesman’s, 
but a salesman who sells service. He 
seems to have grasped the lines that 
are open to the textile industry in 
New England and knows how to tap 
the best from people. 

I like Alfred’s reasoning, but I feel 
he does not yet have the necessary ex- 
perience, 

Charles’ points of view are sound 
and strong, and maybe realistic. But 
I feel he leans too much to the safe 
side and is fatalistic. There has to be 
some sense of achievement and pride 
to run a business. 

Carlos T. Linares, Lima 


. .. Benjamin looks at the basic prob- 
lems. He has considered the sales side 
and methods of improvements, and is 
up to date with modern management 
methods. He would be my preference 
over David, who, although a good 
choice, might not have the necessary 
managerial ability as most of his 
training has been on the sales side. 
Modern business requires a dy- 
namic personality to head an organi- 
zation, one skilled in managerial prob- 
lems with the will to work and expand. 
R. K. Moore 
Mascot, N.S.W., Australia 


Benjamin stresses the most ur- 
gent problem: to survive, get into the 


black and move on. His business phil 
osophy is sound and he proposes the 
right means to this end. The only flaw 
is that he does not emphasize the sales 
problem. But this seems to be implicit 
in his trend of thought. 

My next choice would be David. 
Nowadays, creative marketing is the 
basis of a sound, progressive business. 
That is why many leading top execu- 
tives in the U.S. come from the sales 
branch. Yet I think one-sided sales- 
mindedness may prove a drawback, 
especially in the present case. 

Alfred is prompted by too egotistic 
motives. Charles’ philosophy is profit 
only, and predictable profit to boot. 

Dino Dancevich, Milan 


Benjamin is the oldest of the 
group. As management consultant he 
has had an opportunity to know the 
hidden facts that make many busi- 
nesses tick. As president he will dele- 
gate. So his success is practically 
guaranteed. 

Charles, as banker and stockholder, 
will be useful to Benjamin. 

David will be the most important 
man in Benjamin’s team. His task will 
be marketing research. 

Alfred’s story, past and future, can 
be written in two words: Poor Fidele. 
Failing to become president, he will go 
out of the concern, with no harm for 
the firm. The good three will run the 
business with less headache. 

Pablo E. Baettig 
Rosario, Argentina 


DAVID 


. .. Alfred’s attitude is too personal. 
He does not give any suggestions as 
to how to save the business from in- 
solvency. He is a gambler, and we 
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FROM THE WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED PRODUCER, ALCOA, THROUGH THE 
WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES OF ALCOA INTERNATIONAL, ALUMINAS OF 


HIGHEST QUALITY for abrasives, catalysts, catalyst supports, ceramics, desiccants, drying 
agents and dehydrants, electrical insulators, glass, refractories and countless other uses —all from 
one dependable source. Write Department 2089-K ... 


ALCOA INTERNATIONAL, INC., 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 


ALCOA 
INTERNATIONAL 
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Who's wh 


“Guarantees by Mitsui help 
our business develop !’’ 


says Jose Poblete Vidal, industrialist and importer, Lima, Peru 


“ Mitsui’s guarantees of quality, price, and shipping date 
have allowed us to increase our machinery imports from Japan, 
resulting in good business development for us. 
That's why we like to deat with Mitsui.’’ 


Diversity of products. All the vast range of quality products now produced 
in Japan is available through this big trading company. Mitsui keeps a 
watchful eye on suppliers, supervises quality from start to finish. even 
finances to keep manufacturing on schedule. 


Global trading network. Mitsui offices and affiliated companies are in 68 
centers of world trade. These local offices give your inquiries quick, effi- 
cient action. And you save cable and overseas telephone tolls. 


The Group. Mitsui is a member of Mitsui Group, 46 companies in light, 
lteavy, and service industries. This connection enables foreign trade trans- 
actions to go smoothly. To see how smoothly, get acquainted with the 
Mitsui men in your city 


the world trades with Japan through MITSUI 


MITSUI 
\ & BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD. 


(MITSUI & CO., LTD.) 
Cable : MITSUI TOKYO 


Tokyo, Japan 





all know gambling is dangerous since 
a gambler relies only on himself. 
Benjamin talks sense. He “bets he 
could save $100,000 the first year.” 
Unfortunately he does not say how. 
Charles is the banker type. He is 
the only one who stated that the mill 
had lost a half-million dollars in nine 
months. But he has no faith in the 
business itself. He will be a success- 
ful banker but an inefficient executive. 
David has found what should be 
done to improve the mills. He is a 
salesman. Only selling and _ mer- 
chandising and finding out what cus- 
tomers need will keep a business alive. 
David should be president. He is the 
only one who knows that we don’t sell 
goods any more but service. However, 
I believe the four men would make a 
wonderful team: David as president, 
Benjamin as management consultant, 
Charles as banker. Alfred should 
work under David’s management (I 
doubt he will agree). His theory of 
management is good but he should 
never be left alone. Business is get 
ting more and more scientific, with 
nothing left to chance. 
Claude C. Paquin 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


... My choice would be David, because 
(1) he is the only one with a detailed 
program to lead the mills to a bright 
future; (2) by confining the work of 
the mill to fine goods he will raise pro 
duction as there is an unlimited need 
for these products; (3) as former 
sales manager of an electric comnany 
(i.e. one with the stiffest competition 
on the market) he will surely choose 
only those products that sell well; (4) 
because of his other aims—creating 
designs, serving customers 

Roberto G. Hild, Rome 


ALFRED 
Alfred is an engineer specialized 
in designing textile machinery; he 
looks like the only one really inter- 
ested in accepting responsibility for 
putting the plant back on its feet; and 
he is on the right track according to 
modern management when he says: 
“A business organization is created in 
the minds of men of imagination, 
drive, and intelligence.” 
Milton de O. Rocha, Sao Paulo 


Alfred’s training and experience 
ensure that he has a global view of 
the problem and will find solutions. 
Recreating Wickersham Mills takes a 
man of imagination and drive, who 
can adopt revolutionary methods such 
as the ones he outlines. Alfred is cap 
able of attaining complete identifica- 
tion with the business, a decisive fac- 
tor in all enterprises. 

» E. Esparza 
Tlalnepantla, Mex ico, 
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**SCOTCHLITE’’ 16 A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3m CO 


Point the way by night or day with 


Laue 


"“SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Products | 7 
| \ 
~\ 


x 


Look first to3M ... nowhere in the world can you find more ~ (14 
> PS EE 


concentrated knowledge of reflective products. 3M’s extensive 
organization of field engineers and unequaled laboratory facilities are WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
at your service to show you where you can use “SCOTCHLITE”’ to 


yrotect lives and property. . 
- —_ ’ For information about 3M products 


At 3M, research and application are limited only by human write: 3M Company, International 

. ne S 
inspiration—inspiration that has created thousands of original and Division, St. Paul 6, Minn., U.S.A, 
diverse products to benefit industry and business. 


3M research may be your key to tomorrow. 





Choosing France but Spurning Paris... 


. . . a U.S. company discovers the pleasures and 
problems of moving to the provinces. 


FROM ITS NEW European headquar- 
ters in Colmar, France, the U.S.A.’s 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. is 
“poised for assault” on the Euro- 
pean Common Market. The address 
is significant. 

It means that Timken has picked 
France for its European base. More 
than that, it means that Timken is 
one of those companies that have 
followed the French government’s 
urging to “go to the provinces.” 
Colmar is in the Vosges region, 
about 400 kilometers east of Paris 
near the German border. Here is 
how Timken went about finding its 
new home, and how it has fared. 

eSystematic Search — Timken 
France has operated a _ bearing 
plant at Asnieres, a suburb of 
Paris, since 1928. Before deciding 
to make its Common Market head- 
quarters in France, however, the 
company carefully studied the 
“conflicting claims” of the rival 


EEC nations. Timken’s manage- 
ment people found nothing to out- 
weigh the advantages of growing 
from its own healthy roots in 
France: They undersiood the 
French business scene, and they 
had a high respect for the French 
worker and engineer. 

How Timken France decided to 
settle in Colmar is a model of or- 
derly procedure. General Manager 
B. H. Riley, writing in the July bul- 
letin of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in France, that 
Timken used the publicity put out 
on behalf of 


areas” 


says 
France’s “critical 
as a guide in its search. 
3ut Riley emphasizes the company 
was not seeking subsidy. Timken 
drew up its own checklist of points 
to consider—and tax concessions 
are not on the list. Indeed, its final 
choice is not in a really “critical” 
area at all. 

But Timken 


was interested in 


the wide-open spaces available in 
the provinces. The _ integrated 
bearing plant it planned required 
large, ground-floor shops, and an 
expanse of flat land between 20 
and 40 hectares (the company fi- 
nally settled for a 30-hectare plot). 
To avoid wasting working time in 
travel, the site also had to be con- 
venient to Paris: This might mean 
a two-hour car ride, or an over- 
night train ride. 

¢ Colmar—An engineer was sent 
out on week-long scouting trips 
into likely regions, visiting three 
or four towns a day. He inter- 
viewed local authorities, gathering 
information on actual industrial 
sites, means of access, the utilities 
situation, Armed with these re- 
ports, company officials visited the 
places with definite possibilities for 
its plant site. 

Some of the factors Timken took 
into consideration were the ability 
of municipal authorities to provide 
utility services, including a rail- 
road connection, and how. fust it 
could be done; the availability of 





KULJIAN SERVES PROGRESS 
-»» THE WORLD OVER! 


The Kuljian record of success in design and 
construction is reflected in numerous projects 
on five continents. The broad scope of Kuljian 
experience ranges from power plants and pub- 
lic works of all types...to new and expanded 
manufacturing, assembly, process and research 
facilities for industry and government. 


Kuljian will handle all phases of your project 
from feasibility report through initial operation. 
Write today for comprehensive brochure. 


WE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCT 


Power Plants + Public Works « Processing Piants 


Oil Refineries 


« Chemical 


Plants « Textile Piants 


Airport Facilities « Military installations 


engineers * constructors 


Shee huljian Cypcsalion Sy 


1200 NORTH BROAD STREET + PHILADELPHIA 21, PA., U.S.A. 
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REPUBLIC STAINLESS STEEL 


...gives you strength, corrosion-resistance, 
and ease of cleaning! 


Available in more than 40 types, Republic 
ENDURO® Stainless Steel finds dozens 
of money-saving uses in food and chemical 
processing equipment. 

This high quality stainless steel resists 
heat, corrosion, and abrasion. It has easy 
to clean, sanitary surfaces—solid stainless 


steel—with nothing to chip or peel off. 

Stainless from Republic is easy to fabri- 
cate. You can stamp, draw, spin, bend, 
form, weld, solder, emboss, etch, and 
otherwise work it to meet your needs. It 
is available in sheets, strip, bars, tubing, 
wire, and many other forms. 


Known the World Over for Quality Steels 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Export Department: Chrysler Building « New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “"TONCAN” + General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL 
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Cleveland digs shale and rock 
3-5 feet deep for highway drainage 


THE JOB: 20 miles of drainage trenching in both inner and outer 
shoulders of five miles of dual highway in the midwestern U.S. A. 


CONDITIONS: trench to be cut to grade, 18 inches wide, 3 or 5 feet 
deep depending on inner or outer shoulder, through very densely 
compacted shale and rocky material, further densified because 
much of the grade carried hauling equipment all through a 
winter, spring and summer. 


PERFORMANCE: despite need to replace worn bucket teeth more 
frequently than usual because of the tough digging, the Cleveland 
dug the trench to accurate grade at the rate of 1,800 to 2,000 
feet per 9 hour day. 
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Clevelands dig, fill and compact trenches of all types: 
e gas, water, sewer, utilities lines e drainage and irrigation systems 
e petroleum and product pipelines e electric cable and conduit lines 
e building foundations 


trenchers—10 models backfillers_sidecranes—_tampers 
with a digging range of 8 inches 2 models for handling, laying, 
to 52 inches wide and down to anchoring pipe, pulling crossings, 
7¥2 feet deep. backfilling and compacting trench. 








The CLEVELAND TRENCHER Co. 


CABLE ADDRESS: TRENCHER 





local services and materials; the 
labor situation, wage levels, and 
attitudes toward labor unions; ho- 
tel and housing facilities; cultural, 
religious, and medical facilities; 
cost of living; climate; fire bri- 
gade service; activities of Cham- 
ber of Commerce; welcome shown 
by the people. Timken was also 
concerned’ about international 
transport connections with the 
Common Market. 

Applying its “checklist,” Timken 
narrowed the list to Colmar, Saint 
Etienne, Chalons-sur-Marne, and 
Chateauroux. Further investiga- 
tion narrowed the choice to Saint- 
Etienne and Colmar; Colmar won 
out on a final inspection. 

As soon as Timken’s presence 
became known, its office was 
flooded with requests for employ- 
ment. As of this past summer, 
Timken had 4,000 applications on 
file, had hired 150. From the be- 
ginning, there were few applicants 
with the technical skills needed in 
the bearing plant. 

In June, 1959, the company 
rented space in a Colmar factory 
and set up a tool room. A techni- 
cian was brought over from the 
U.S. to train grinders on machines 
that were unknown in the Colmar 
area. A drawing room was also set 
up. Out of the first trainees, six 
have been promoted to shift fore- 
men (the bearing shop is already 
in operation; the assembly line 
will be ready early next year). 

¢Small Triumph—aAt this early 
stage, Timken wished to avoid set- 
ting up an elaborate wages depart- 
ment (in Europe, wages are com- 
monly paid in cash). The company 
decided to pay all employees, even 
sweepers, by check—every other 
Friday—and arranged for a bank 
to be on hand to cash the checks. 
At the same time, all local banks 
were asked to cooperate in a cam- 
paign to encourage employees to 
open bank accounts. 

“You will imagine our surprise 
and indeed our pleasure,” Riley 
says, “when a few weeks later, we 
had a request from all our people 
to pay their wages not by check 
but by bank transfer.” This pro- 
cedure is still followed, and Riley 
considers it “a real factor in favor 
of good labor relations.” 

¢Bigger Troubles — Timken’s 
search for skilled labor has caused 
friction with other employers in 
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ciency and energy that never flags, 
ea ok at them—starting up the giant 
or delivering ice cream to the shop around 
the corner . . . running kids to school or carrying fruit, 
flowers or vegetables to your home from the other 
end of town. Whatever they're doing, Thames 800’s 
keep hard at it all the time. And the tighter their 
schedule, the more they enjoy it! 





THAMES 
VANS & TRUCKS 


PRODUCTS OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITE ENGLAND - BRITAIN’S LEADING EXPORTERS OF LIGHT COMMERCIAL VANS 


BE FIRST ON THE ROAD WITH FORD OF BRITAIN 
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PIPE & TUBE 
MILLS 


A Yoder engineer can help you realize 
remarkable savings in the manufacture 
of ferrous or non-ferrous pipe or tube. 
He can show you how present Yoder 
Pipe or Tube Mill owners are increas- 
ing production, lowering over-all manu- 
facturing costs and reducing downtime 
through use of Yoder Mills. 


If your products require pipe or tubing 
from %,” to 26” diameters, Yoder Pipe 
or Tube Mills and accessory equipment 
can help you produce your product 
more efficiently to meet today’s com- 
petitive markets. 


In addition to Pipe or Tube Mills, Yoder 
engineers and builds a complete line 
of Slitting equipment and Cold Roll- 
Forming Machinery. 


For complete informa- 
tion on Yoder Tube 
Mills...send for the 
fully illustrated, 64 
page Yoder Tube Mill 
book...it is yours for 
the asking. 











THE YODER COMPANY 


5517 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohic 


ENGINEERING 
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COLD ROLL FORMING MACHINES 
ROTARY SLITTING LINES MANUFACTURING 
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the area. According to Riley, Tim- 
ken offers the opportunities of a 
new and expanding industry; fur- 
thermore, he says, the company 
has gone out of its way to keep 
from inflating labor rates: “We 
have, in all cases, offered starting 
rates lower than the applicants 
were already getting.” 

To other employers, however, 
Timken seems out to steal their 
best people for essentially the 
same kind of work. And in many 
cases, they have retained their men 
by offering wage increases. Riley 
comments: “We cannot but think 
both man and employer are very 
short-sighted—the man because he 
has thrown away a chance of ad- 
vancement and the employer be- 
cause he is inflating his rates.” 

What little “heart-burning” 
Timken has caused, Riley says, is 
offset by its substantial orders for 
local products, particularly the 
packaging materials made in the 
Vosges region. Riley makes it clear 
that municipal authorities have 
been cooperative—and “the people 
we have hired are settling down 
happily to three-shift, round-the- 
clock working .. .” 

¢Pleasures of Paris—Another 
problem is pointed up by this fact: 
Workers’ wages are lower in Col- 
mar than Paris, but technicians 
and engineers are paid “the same 
rates if not a little higher.” 

As Timken has discovered, lur- 
ing engineers to the provinces is 
not easy. Riley speaks of the “mag- 
netism which Paris exerts on the 
young engineers.” A few young 
engineers have accepted transfers 
from Asnieres; most of these 
transfers have meant promotions. 
(Since 1955, 540 companies have 
shifted from Paris, but only about 
3,000 workers have migrated with 
them). 

Timken’s manpower problem has 
really been solved by moving head- 
quarters: All department heads 
have been asked to move to the 
Colmar area. 

Riley suggests the personnel 
problem at higher echelons will 
change only when many more firms 
move away from Paris, when “the 
idea of dispersion” is accepted to 
the point of putting head offices in 
the provinces. Then, he says, “the 
real pleasure of living out of Paris 
will be appreciated at its true 
worth.” © 





ARSENAL OF INDEPENDENCE. . 


Equipment for the han- 
dling of feed in bulk 


Piants for storage, he hi iia 
handling, condi- , ih 
tioning and proc- wi 

essing of grain mond 


@ Versatile “Rigid Frame” 
stee! buildings 


Equipment for grain 
aeration 2 


~ Tanks for livestock, with- 
out bottom, Australian 
type 


@ Stee! tanks for stor- 
age of liquids 





... RICE- FILLED 
STEEL BINS 


Staple food grains, stored, con- 
ditioned and preserved in Colum- 
bian Master-Crafted steel bins, 
are among the most valuable 
“ammunition” reserves any na- 
tion can maintain in defense of 
its self-sufficiency. 


Columbian steel grain bins are 
designed and fabricated to keep 
grain safe from weather, fire and 
vermin. 


Likewise, all Columbian prod- 
ucts—like those shown here—are 
Master-Crafted: They are metic- 
ulously designed, durably con- 
structed, easy to assemble. They 
give optimum service over maxi- 
mum time and with minimum 
maintenance. These are the rea- 
sons why the world-famous name 
“Columbian” has become a syno- 
nym for “the best.” 


Columbian has an excellent 
reputation for safe, economical 
packaging for fast, over-seas ship- 
ment. Parts and standard acces- 
sories for Columbian and similar 
products are quickly available 
from us. 


Write us for free catalogs show- 
ing by pictures how Columbian 
steel equipment can serve your 
needs. Columbian engineers are 
prepared to help you with no ob- 
ligation on your part. 


Ask us about opportunities for 
Columbian representatives’ in 
your nation, 


Serving all countries in the western hemisphere . . . 


COLUMBIAN INTER-AMERICA CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 4013-F 


Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


Serving all other countries... 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., INTERNATIONAL 


P.O. Box 4013-L 
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Compare the difference... 


G-E universal locomotives are the result of 
skilled manufacturing and superior product design 


@ DIESEL ENGINE of modern 4-stroke turbosuper- 
charged design is built for long life and fuel economy. 
Exclusive cylinder design provides better cooling, 
longer engine life, and easier “upper end” mainte- 
nance with maximum interchangeability. Articulated 
connecting rod doubles effective rod bearing area. 


2) GENERATOR is mounted directly on the engine. 
This permits single-bearing construction which elimi- 
nates mis-alignment. Flashover tendency is designed 
out. Simple flexible electric cables are the only trans- 
mission connection to the trucks. Ample capacity is 
available for steep grades, heavy trains and high speeds. 


© CONTROLS are the essence of simplicity. 
Responsiveness and reliability have been assured by 
keeping the number of moving parts to a minimum and 
by using factory-set adjustments. 


@ HIGH-SPEED TRUCKS complete with powerful 
traction motors mounted on each axle have a world- 
wide reputation for reliability, long life, and high effi- 


ciency. Single spur gear of motors drives each axle 
directly. 


MECHANICAL DESIGN is simple, rugged, efficient. 
Dynamic braking can be easily added to facilitate 
train handling, reduce brake shoe wear. A single, direct- 
driven variable speed fan gives increased air cool- 
ing efficiency. Interchangeability and standardization 
throughout the universal line reduce parts inventory. 


IN ADDITION to these product features, the engineer- 
ing skill of General Electric is utilized for motive 
power recommendations based on surveys by experi- 
enced technicians; research and development to con- 
stantly improve components and concepts, testing com- 
plete locomotives on a private multi-gage test track. 


Throughout the world General Electric locomotives 
have established enviable records of performance by 
producing high gross ton mileages at low cost. To learn 
how these universal diesel-electric locomotives can 
benefit your railway, contact your International Gen- 
eral Electric representative. 135-€33 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT « ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
Represented throughout the world by the International General Electric Company 
Main Office: 150 Fast 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. 





A WORLD FEDERATION OF INDUSTRIES 


Is it a corporation? Partnership? Perhaps a group or combine? None of these. 

No existing economic theory embraces the breadth of Philips. In fifty-eight 

lands around the free world you'll find Philips companies. Locally-manned, 
locally-integrated, each company is free to follow its own course. Yet each-retains 
contact with the others, directly and through the nucleus. 

Muster the companies and facets of their exchange: experience on a million 

trial runs on a thousand products in all working conditions in all climates; 
knowledge from a thousand social, educational backgrounds; copious resources in 
a constant throb of redeployment to serve the entire organisation. 

Together they constitute a unique economic structure: a federation in industry, 

a world united in a uniting world, bringing the unbounded resources of 
electronics to the service of all mankind. 
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LIGHT 

ELECTRON TUBES 
COMPONENTS & MATERIALS 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT 

RADIO, GRAMOPHONES, 
TELEVISION 

DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, 
ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
INDUSTRIAL, NUCLEAR 


FEDERATION OF & : | ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS 
INDUSTRIES [a fe = 


CHEMICALS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS. 
GLASS 

DIAMOND DIES, PLASTICS 


FEDERATION 4 a i Li k s 
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Hydro -Fié propucts 


-- +» EQUIPMENT FOR HEATING AND CIRCULATING WATER 


You are assured of highest quality and undivided responsibility for satisfactory operation 
when you standardize on BaG equipment for circulating and heating water. The BaG embiem 
is recognized everywhere as a warranty of excellence. The products shown here are described 
in detail in catalogs available upon request. 


CIRCULATING PUMPS FOR FORCED HOT WATER SYSTEMS 


B&G Boosters and Universal Pumps are available in 
a complete range of heads and capacities for forced 
hot water heating and service water systems. These 
pumps are engineered and built to operate without 


BaG 


BaG Universal Pump 


vibration and without noise. Sturdy construction of 
the best materials assures dependable performance 
for years. Over 3,000,000 have been installed to date. 
Write for Catalog GC-1259. 


BaG FLO-CONTROL AND RELIEF VALVES 


Flo-Control Be&G Flo-Control Valves prevent gravity flow in forced bot water 
Valve systems, and permit year-round operation of indirect water heaters. 
They can be cleaned easily without need to break pipe connections. 
B&G Relief Valves are built in both standard units and to meet 
A.S.M.E. Code requirements. They are offered in a wide range of 
capacities to permit close matching of relief valve capacity to the 

boiler load. Write for Catalog GC-1259. 


BaG HEAT EXCHANGERS 


BaG Type "SU" Heat Exchangers — Steam -to-water 
Catalog SI-159 


BaG Type "WU" Heat Exchangers—Water-to- water 
(pumped boiler water circulation) Catalog GC-1054 
A broad range of sizes is available for water- 
to-water and steam-to-water heat transfer 
applications. BeG Type “SU” and “WU” 
Heat Exchangers are rated for instantaneous 
heating of water for service use...radiation... 
snow melting panels...swimming pools... boil- 
er feed...storage tanks and process work. 
Many commonly used sizes of “SU” and 
“WU” Exchangers are available immediately 

from factory stock. 
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BeG COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Series 1522— Catalog IG-459 Series 1531—Catalog HY-558 


B&G Series 1522 and 1531 Pumps have a long record for 
dependable and economical performance. These pumps 
feature quiet, vibrationless operation, leak-proof mechan- 
ical ““Remite’’ seal, and many other exclusive features. 
Large range of capacities...commonly used sizes are 


Bett & GOSSETT 


. J --e 2. ae _% 
Dept. GJ-25, EXPORT DIVISION 
Midland Park, New Jersey, U.5.A., Cables: Marlopumps 
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“Growth” industries that seem to be riding an automatic upward 
curve sometimes discover they are going down instead. Behind 


the reversal is a little-known management disease. 


Here a 


Harvard professor of marketing, Theodore Levitt, explains it. 


"Marketing Myopia’ 


EMORIES ARE SHORT. I recently took a casual survey 
pemetees some intelligent business executives, and 
nearly half agreed that it would be hard to hurt their 
heirs by tying their estates forever to electronics. 

Fifty years ago, I reminded them, a famous Boston 
millionaire unintentionally sentenced his heirs to pov- 
erty by stipulating that his entire estate be forever 
invested in electric streetcar securities. 

“That is different,” they chorused. But is it? 

In truth, there is no such thing as a growth industry. 
There are only companies organized and operated to 
create and capitalize on growth opportunities. Indus- 
tries that assume they are riding an automatic growth 
escalator suffer from “marketing myopia,” which is 
found even in industries that enjoy excellent reputa- 
tions. There are four conditions that more or less guar- 
antee a cycle of expansion and decay: 


Preoccupation with a product that lends itself to 
carefully-controlled improvement and cost reduction. 
In the case of the U.S. electronics industry, the 
greatest danger that faces the glamorous new com- 
panies is that they pay too much attention to research 
and development. They have swept to success on a 
sudden crest of unusually strong receptiveness to new 
technical ideas. Their success has been shaped in a 
virtually guaranteed market. Military orders in many 
cases have actually preceded plant facilities. Their 
expansion has been almost devoid of marketing effort. 

Thus they are growing up under conditions that 
come dangerously close to creating the illusion that a 
superior product will sell itself. And it is not surpris- 
ing that management continues to be oriented toward 
the product rather than the people who consume it. 
Because the product is highly complex, management 
becomes top-heavy with engineers and scientists, who 
tend to favor the hard, practical realities of the labora- 
tory, the shop, the balance sheet. What gets short- 
changed is the reality of the market. 

If a team of consultants had been assigned to design 
a business situation calculated to prevent the emer- 
gence of a marketing viewpoint, they could not have 
produced anything better. 


Too much faith in mass production. We habitually 
celebrate Henry Ford for the wrong reason; his pro- 
duction genius. His real genius was marketing. We 
think he was able to cut his selling price and therefore 
sell millions of $500 cars because his invention of the 
assembly line had reduced the costs. Actually he in- 
vented the assembly line because he had concluded that 
at $500 he could sell millions of cars. Mass production 
was the result—not the cause—of his low prices. 

Detroit has since hitched its fortune to the relentless 
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requirements of the annual model change, a policy that 
makes customer orientation an especially urgent neces- 
sity. Consequently the auto companies spend millions 
of dollars on consumer research. But the success of 
the new compact cars (and before them, the imports) 
indicates that Detroit’s vast researches have for a long 
time failed to reveal what the customer really wanted. 
The answer is that Detroit never really researched the 
customer’s wants. It researched his preference for 
things which Detroit had already decided to offer him. 
Mass production does generate pressure to “move” 
the product. But’what gets emphasized is selling. Mar- 
keting, which focuses on the buyer, gets ignored. 


The belief that growth is assured by an expanding 
and more affluent population. An expanding market 
keeps the manufacturer from having to think very 
hard or imaginatively. And if thinking is an intel- 
lectual response to a problem, then the absence of a 
problem leads to the absence of thinking. 

As demonstrated by the petroleum industry, man- 
agers that hold this belief attempt to outdo competitors 
by improving on what is already being done. I believe 
it is significant that not since John D. Rockefeller sent 
free kerosene lamps to China has the oil industry done 
anything outstanding to create demand for oil. 

The big contributions made by the petroleum in- 
dustry are confined to the technology of oil exploration, 
production, and refining. In other words, the industry’s 
efforts have focused on improving the efficiency of 
getting and making the product, not on improving the 
product or its marketing. 


The belief that there is no competitive substitute 
for the industry’s major product. The petroleum in- 
dustry, for instance, has paid little attention to its 
customers or their basic needs. The industry has grown 
by fits and starts, always miraculously saved by inno- 
vations not of its own making—oil heating, then the 
internal combustion engine. Now it is ignoring ex- 
traordinary developments in automobile power systems. 

Companies that are working on exotic fuel substi- 
tutes, which will eliminate refueling, noxious odors, 
and air pollution, are riding a wave of inevitability, 
not because they are creating something which is tech- 
nologically superior, but because they are satisfying 
a powerful customer need. 

When supermarkets were introduced, the retail 
grocers association said there was nothing to fear: 
The “supers’” success was due to their novelty. Com- 
panies with “the courage of their convictions” reso- 
lutely stuck to the corner store philosophy. They kept 
their pride but lost their shirts. (Harvard Business 
Review, July-Aug, p45) 
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Marketing Men Go to School 


TO THE SIGHTSEERS ABOVE, the su- 
permarket outranks the Grand Can- 
yon as a “natural wonder” of the 
U.S.A. Their eight-week tour of the 
nation, ending this month, is part 
of the training course in marketing 
techniques offered by the Interna- 
. onal Marketing Institute, a pri- 
ate organization operated by Har- 
vard University professors but with 
no official university connection. 

A six-week classroom course pre- 
ceded the tour. Forty-three market- 
ing executives, from 25 countries, 
participated in the “case method” 
sessions at Cambridge (Massachu- 
setts); 27 stayed on for the tour 
of American cities. 

The nonprofit Institute is the cre- 
ation of Professors James Hagler, 
executive director, and Edward C. 
Bursk, educational director. Hagler 
gives credit for encouraging the In- 
stitute to Turkish educator Nezih 
Halim Nayzi, whom Hagler met 
while serving as director of the 
University of Istanbul’s Institute 
of Business Administration. Nayzi 
attended the first course. 

¢ Low Cost—The entire program 
cost the participants $1250 each 
($900 without the tour). Hagler 
says the low-cost tour was made 
possible by the cooperation of 
American companies. In _ several 
cities, he says, companies actually 
competed for the privilege of being 
host to the group. Without this 
cooperation, the tour alone would 
have cost at least $4,000. 

Optimistic after the first year’s 
success, Hagler expects to limit 
enrollment next year to about 120 
for the classroom sessions, 80 for 
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the tour (starting time: late June). 

¢ Three Phases—The classroom 
course was broken into three 
phases. The first phase covered the 
nature of demand, why people buy 
products, consumer preferences, and 
discretionary buying. Then came 
an exploration of market shares: 
how determined, how captured, and 
how retained. The final phase was 
concerned with how a market can 
be stimulated through advertising, 
promotion, and display techniques. 
In lectures and case histories, mar- 
keting research was emphasized as 
the best basis for making market- 
ing decisions. 

Describing the “case method,” a 
participant from South Africa com- 
mented: “We started every day at 
the ungodly hour of 8 a.m. We sat 
around a table and discussed a case 
history. These preliminary discus- 
sions were private—without teach- 
ers—and broken up into small 
groups to frame questions to ask 
in class.” 

Class discussions began at 9:45 
a.m. “One of us led off the discus- 
sion,” Hagler says, “and then they 
took it from there. We worked out 
decisions in actual marketing situa- 
tions, both in the United States and 
other countries.” 

eSeminars Abroad—Hagler says 
the Institute hopes to organize sim- 
ilar programs in other countries. 
Only one U.S. executive attended 
the first course at Cambridge; by 
organizing seminars abroad, the 
Institute hopes to attract Amer- 
ican executives interested in inter- 
national marketing. (Printers’ Ink, 
Aug 19, p56) 


Founders Discover 


Marketing Secret 


TECHNICAL ADVANCES alone are not 
always enough to pull an industry 
out of distress. This is the lesson 
learned by the U.S.A.’s gray-iron 
foundry industry—a lesson in basic 
marketing philosophy. 

Even though foundries were cre- 
ating new families of high-strength 
cast iron, the competitive position 
of this basic industry deteriorated 
steadily for a decade after World 
War II. Castings were losing their 
markets to steel, aluminum, and 
metal substitutes. A total of 809 
foundries went out of business. 

e What to Do?—Two years ago, 
it became apparent to the founders 
that drastic action was needed. 
What steps to take was put into 
the hands of the industry’s asso- 
ciation, the Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society (Cleveland, Ohio). 

The Society’s first action was to 
conduct a market survey in the 
metalworking industry. The find- 
ings pinpointed the industry’s weak- 
ness: Purchasing agents and de- 
sign engineers, the biggest buyers 
of gray-iron castings, simply did 
not know the properties or the po- 
tential of the new castings. To 
make it worse, there was aggressive 
marketing of steel and aluminum. 

The Society quickly decided that 
a counterattack was needed. Be- 
cause of budgetary limitations, 
however, a large-scale advertising 
campaign was out of the question. 
So the Society shrewdly decided to 
exploit the one natural advantage 
foundries have over their competi- 
tors: They outnumber steel and 
aluminum companies 100 to 1. 

For the hundreds of small found- 
ries to launch a strong selling 
drive, they would need help. The 
Society came forward with: 

Marketing Seminars. One-day 
seminars were held in 11 cities 
across the U.S.A. Foundry man- 
agers in each area discussed ways 
to build their own marketing pro- 
grams, beginning with sales analy- 
sis of their own customers. Fact 
sheets and direct mailings were 
suggested as marketing aids. 

Marketing Services. The Society 
set up a library containing suc- 
cessful sales brochures. It offered 
assistance in checking potential cus- 
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In the open courts and patios of the old cities of Southern 
Europe, the washerwomen still plies her timeless trade. From 
a distance, her washing hung out to dry in the sun resembles 
outlandish flowers grown from the ancient stones. The setting 
has hardly changed ; only the clothes she washes are different 
...and the product she uses. For, today, this is likely to be a 
modern, quick-foaming, dirt-shifting detergent. 

In many of these detergent powders and liquids there is 
evidence of Shell's world-wide chemical activity, in the form of 
Dobane. Dobane is Shell's alkylate from which so many 
domestic detergents are made. In addition, Shell's proprietary 
products, Teepol and Nonidet are powerful liquid detergents 








Coming clean — chemically 


in their own right and are found throughout industry where- 
ever a large-scale cleaning job needs to be done. 

For many industrial uses detergents and detergent intermedi- 
ates are produced in large quantities by Shell. Yet this tonnage 
is Only a small part of Shell's total production. Plastics, solvents, 
synthetic rubbers, additives, base chemicals and many others 
today come from Shell and are supplied on a world-wide basis. 
A word to your Shell Company will bring you full details. 


Shell Detergents 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information apply to your Shell Company. 





Iron 


F 
Steel 


FROM JAPAN 


Iron Ore from the World to Japan... 
Quality Steel Products from Japan to the World 


The quality steel products produced by the gigantic steel mills of Japan with the most up-to- 
date equipment are contributing to world prosperity through their dependable international 
quality which made Japanese steel products welcome wherever economic reconstruction and 
expansion are being carried out. 

The long years of experience that Japanese steel makers can look back on are your guarantee 
that Japanese steel is good, both in quality and in performance 

Write for a free catalogue giving detailed information about the expanding steel industry in 
Japan 


JAPAN IRON & STEEL EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Head Office: 16, 3-chome, Kayaba-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Cable: “STEELEXPASS TOKYO” 


100041) Overseas Office : 
| | India: Tower House, 6th floor, Chowringhee 
15,000}—+-—} +--+ +—++++ Fi Squore, Calcutta 1 / Cable JASTEXPASS 
CALCUTTA” Room 206, Claridge’s Hotel, New 
Delhi, Cable JASTEXPASS NEW DELHI” 
Pakistan: 259, Hotel Metropole, Victoria Road, 
Karachi / Cable “ EXPASSTEEL KARACHI” 
Argentina: Callao 569 Oficina 19. 20, Buenos 
Aires / Cable: “ TETUKUMIAI BUENOS AIRES” 
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tomers in a foundry’s market area. 
Marketing techniques were publi- 
cized through the support of busi- 
ness magazines such as Foundry 
and Industrial Marketing. From 
Iron Age, the Society purchased a 
“listing service:” a complete direc- 
tory of metalworking companies, 
identified by product and broken 
down by location and size. 

Sales Training Clinics. These 
were a natural follow-up to the 
marketing seminars. . Three-day 
sessions covered technology, cost- 
control systems, sales techniques. 

Customer Clinics. If the So- 
ciety’s diagnosis was right, these 
clinics should be the “open sesame” 
to new markets. They were set up 
to teach the facts about designing 
and specifying castings. An “idea 
file,’ containing 18 case histories 
of how castings solved specific en- 
gineering problems, was featured. 

The success of these one-day cus- 
tomer clinics is indicated by the 
attendance—a total of 620 men, rep- 
resenting 320 companies. Answer- 
ing a follow-up survey, half the 
participants said they had acquired 
new ideas that they could put to 
immediate use; another’ third 
planned to investigate applications 
for gray-iron castings. 

¢Credits and Costs — Out-of- 
pocket expenses for the entire pro- 
gram were largely limited to the 
original survey and_ tabulation, 
which cost $6,400. The cost of the 
clinics and seminars, including ma- 
terials, was covered by fees. 

The Society’s staff devoted con- 
siderable time to the project, of 
course. Richard C. Meloy, Market- 
ing Director, and two assistants 
spent 10 weeks conducting market- 
ing seminars; Meloy and Technical 
Director Charles Walton worked 
three months on customer clinics. 

To the Society’s effort goes 
credit for halting the industry’s 
downslide, and for creating opti- 
mism in the future. In any other 
“off-year” for iron and steel, the 
founders would have been pleased 
to hold their own; as it is, th 3 year 
they are still hoping for a 5% in- 
crease in business over 1959. 

As another measure of success, 
the program has become widely 
known in gray-iron circles. The So- 
ciety has made films and other 
material available to sister societies 
in other nations, and staff members 
answer a stream of enquiries. @ 
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there’s a 
GM DIESEL 
for every 
repower 
need! 


Take the step now to reduce operating 
costs and downtime that may be bleed- 
ing you of hard-earned profits because 
of your efforts to maintain gasoline 
trucks and vehicles in peak operative 
condition. 

Repowering with GM Diesels is the 
sensible solution. They cut fuel cost! 
They increase payloads! They reduce 
maintenance and overhaul costs to an 
absolute minimum! 

And GM Diesel repowering is 
practical and profitable! 

Practical because their high horse- 
power-to-weight ratio and compact 
2-cycle design permit replacement of 
gasoline engines of equal rating in a 
wide range: from fork lifts to local 


hauling vehicles—from medium duty 
on-highway to heavy-duty off-highway 
trucks. 

Profitable because they provide fuel 
and operating economies far superior 
to the gasoline engines replaced 


Look into the vital improvements 
GM Diesels can bring to your opera- 
tions. See why truckers today are real- 
izing significant savings and profits 
they never before thought possible. 


Whatever your power need, there’s 
a GM Diesel tailored in size, in weight, 
in torque requirements to fill it. For 
complete information call your local 
GM Diesel Distributor. Or write to 
your nearest GM overseas plant. 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 


FOR ADDITIONAL 
DETAILS, CONTACT 
THE GMOO 





REPRESENTATIVE 
WEAREST YOU, 


ARGENTINA, Buencs Aires AUSTRALIA, Melbourne BELGIUM, Antwerp BRAZIL, Sé0 Povilo DENMARK, Copenhagen N. 


ENGLAND, London, S. W. 1 


PRANCE, Poris GERMANY, Russeisheim / Moin MEXICO, Mexico, D. F. 


NEW ZEALAND, Wellington PAKISTAN, Kerochi PERU, lime PORTUGAL, Lisbon SOUTH AFRICA, Port Bizabeth 


SWEDEN, Stockholm 20 
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New OTC “hi-pressure™ hydravu- 
lic cylinders, pumps and presses 
—up to 10,000 P.S.l.—offer sav- 
ings on many applications in 
production and maintenance. 


Cut maintenance and production 
costs with OTC hydraulic tools 


NEW HYDRAULIC TOOLS SAVE 
PARTS, SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 


OTC engineers have applied new develop- 
ments in the field of “hi-pressure” hydraulics 
to the problems of modern maintenance and 
production. The result is a large and ex- 
panding line of efficient, high-quality OTC 
hydraulic equipment — cylinders, pumps, 
presses and attachments —that cuts machine 
“downtime” and maintenance costs 


HYDRAULIC TOOLS GET JOBS 
DONE QUICKLY AND EASILY 


1. One man removes and installs railway 
car axle roller bearings in minutes with new, 
portable OTC hydraulic unit. No need to 
remove wheels —does not destroy wheel 
fit. Compact and lightweight. Handles 
freight cars, passenger cars and locomo- 
tives. Approved by Timken and Hyatt. 


ie New 30-ton hydraulic press quickly re- 
moves and installs “equalizing beam” center 
and end bushings on Hendrickson Tandems 
(used on all leading makes of heavy duty 
trucks) without cutting or damage to parts. 


3. Tracks from crawler tractors are quickly 
overhauled by OTC’s “Trackmaster” hy- 
draulic track pin press. One man removes 
and installs pins and bushings safely and 
easily. Adapters for all makes and models 
of tracks. 


For further information contact 
your OTC distributor, or write: 


OWATONNA TOOL COMPANY 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. CABLE ADDRESS: TOOLCO 





250 Clubs Foster 
Sales Management 


A NINE-MAN TEAM of U. S. sales 
executives recently completed a six- 
week tour of Africa, Europe, and 
the Middle East. It was the annual 
overseas trip organized by the U. S. 
branch of National Sales Execu- 
tives-International; in the past 10 
years, these annual tours have cov- 
ered just about every area of the 
world, including the U.S.S.R. 

This year, the annual trip was 
turned into “Operation § Enter- 
prise,”’ devoted to helping local sales 
executive clubs gets organized, and 
participating in seminars’ with 
clubs already formed. 

Sales Executives-International is 
a nonprofit organization with head- 
quarters in New York. There are 
close to 200 affiliated clubs in the 
U.S.A., about 50 in other nations. 

In the past few months, new 
clubs have been formed in Cairo, 
Tel Aviv, and Beirut in the Middle 
East, as well as in Dublin. A new 
club is also reported from Welling- 
ton, New Zealand; two new Mexi- 
can clubs, in Chihuahua and San 
Luis Potosi, bring that nation’s con- 
tingent to seven. 

e Local Programs—Each club is 
expected to carry on a program to 
advance all phases of sales manage- 
ment, marketing, and distribution. 
There are regular meetings, of 
course. But some of the clubs’ best 
work is done through special club 
projects. 

The St. Louis (U.S.A.) club re- 
cently gathered information on how 
companies evaluate salesmen’s per- 
formance by surveying its own 
membership. Half of the respond- 
ents reported formal evaluation pro- 
grams; the most popular interval 
for evaluation was annually or semi- 
annually. But about 10% of re- 
spondents said they evaluated per- 
formance monthly. 

In another survey, the Brussels 
(Belgium) club sent out question- 
naires to determine why salesmen 
fail. Primary reason for failure in 
Belgium turned out to be the tech- 
nique (or lack of one) in closing the 
sale. In a similar U.S. survey, this 
reason ranked tenth. Lack of self- 
confidence and lack of ambition 
placed second and third in Belgium, 
sixth and seventh in the U.S.A. Lack 
of planning ability, the number one 
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MEMO TO MANAGEMENT: 
McGraw-Hill World Market Information At Your Service 


Call in a McGraw-Hill Market Counselor when your firm plans 
penetration of a new market or consolidation of an existing field. 
A seasoned advisor to business, the man from McGraw-Hill com- 
mands priceless market research data on the automotive, aircraft, 
chemical, electronic, construction and many other industries. 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company — world headquarters for 
business information —invests more than $800,000 yearly in the 
investigation and analysis of your markets. Your McGraw-Hill 
Market Counselor places this information at your disposal, with- 
out obligation, in complete confidence. 


Whenever he can assist you, the McGraw-Hill Market Counselor 
— representing publications that serve more than one million sub- 
scribers throughout the free world—is ready and able. Call him 
in during the early stages of your planning... ask him to show 
you “Research— At Your Service,” a film detailing McGraw-Hill 
research activities, or to send you McGraw-Hill’s “Directory of 
Services, Marketing and Advertising Aids, Publications.” Write: 


McGraw-Hill Marketing Counselor 


London E.C. 4, England Frankfurt/Main, Germany Geneva, Switzerland 
95 Farringdon Street 85, Westendstrasse 2, Place du Port 

















The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Headquarters for Business News 
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RESEARCH ... DEVELOPMENT... RELIABILITY—3 important 
reasons why industry specifies General Electric equipment 


G-E products provide the dependability you 
need in everything from complete electrical 
systems to individual industrial products. 


All over the world, General Electric 
equipment has joined in partnership 
with heavy industry to bring better liv- 
ing to all through industrial expansion. 
In Caracas, Venezuela, a General 
Electric atomic research reactor will be 
devoted to basic research in the natural 
sciences. In Norway and other leading 
shipbuilding nations, products like G-E 
propulsion units are enabling builders to 
supply more efficient and reliable ships. 
In India, General Electric equipment is 
the backbone of a steel expansion pro- 
gram that will provide more steel for 
local industry and the government’s 
various development programs. 
Exhaustive research, engineering 
thoroughness and careful pretesting 
assure optimum performance and mini- 
mum maintenance for every type of G-E 
equipment. Let General Electric assist 
you now with modernization plans, 
expansion and your everyday electrical 
equipment needs. For more information 
about the G-E equipment to help you in 
your industry, write: IJnternational 
General Electric Co., Dept. 70-10, 150 EB. 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Here, near Bogota, Colombia, General Electric Gas Turbines, with proven reliability, supply 


the needed power for the Empresa Colombiana de Petroleos’ oil well pumping and 
gasoline plants. This modernized plant includes 2 G-E 5,000 kw gas turbines and other G E N e . AL £ LE CT o ! C 
auxiliary equipment. These new facilities have helped this country substantially 

increase its net dollar earnings. -U.8.A.- 





This 125,000 kw G-E Reheat Turbine-Generator is in serv- A refrigerant leak you can’t even see lights This thermionic converter produces electricity directly 
ice at the Chiba Thermal Power Station of Tokyo up this sensitive new G-E leak detector. from heat. A product of progressive G-E research, 
Electric Power Co., Inc. The superiority of G-E Servicemen are more effective, give this working model is now being used to discover 
turbine-generators enables utilities to operate at better service. G.E. has a full line of practical applications for this theory. This is just 
the lowest heat rates and maintain the highest leak detectors—from portables tosuper- one more example of why General Electric leads 
availability and utilization rates. sensitive nindels, in research for the electrical industry. 





cause of failure in the U.S.A., 
placed sixth in Belgium. 

¢ S.E.C., Inc.—The Appleton, Wis- 
consin, club set up a dummy corpo- 
ration, S.E.C., Inc., with stock 
shares going to each member. Ata 
“brainstorming” session, the pro- 
gram committee invented a “revo- 
lutionary” new product, a paper dis- 
posal unit named Hippo, with in- 
dustrial and household applica- 
tions. 

Then the committee organized a 
program series around the com- 
pany’s problems. What kind of 
sales organization was needed? 
What kind of distribution? Six 
meetings were devoted to Hippo, 
with guest speakers exploring as- 
pects of a marketing program. 

The program series was unus- 
ually successful, according to Sales 
Week magazine, hecause Hippo 
forced the speakers to take a prac- 
tical, realistic approach to their 
subjects. “How to do it” was the 
dominant theme in each presenta- 
tion by the guest “consultants.” @ 


in Marketing 


METAALCHEMIE, a new organi- 
zation formed by Dutch process- 
equipment makers, will set up a 
joint research program, a file of 
product catalogs, and joint exhibi- 
tions at trade fairs. Biggest task, 
however, is to convince Dutch buy- 
ers to buy locally: Their reluctance 
is based on a fear that processing 
secrets will leak out to competitors. 


U.S. SUPERMARKETS last year 
sold $100-million worth of garden 
supplies. This fact alerted the mar- 
keting manager of Chun King Corp. 
to a promising new product. A 
processor of packaged Chinese 
foods, Chun King had developed a 
special soil mixture to grow mush- 
rooms indoors. As “Living Earth,” 
it is now doing very well in several 
test markets. 


RETAIL INVASION of EEC coun- 
tries is planned by A I!’Innovation, 
the Brussels department store. 
First operations will be a string of 
“junior” department stores in 
France, run along supermarket 
lines. A jointly-owned chain of 
Dutch counter stores, Priba, will be 
expanded. 








CLARK EQUIPMENT 
moves mountains... 





...with detachable bodies 


Load BROWN Shipping Containers like you’d load any truck. Clamp two or 
more of the 9 to 24 ft long Containers to a trailer bed. At each destination, lift 
off desired Containers. Lock legs. Contents remain protected, can be unpacked 
any time. Thus, like Krochler, many shippers keep their costly tractors and 
trailer chassis “on the move.” 





... with tree-leveling dozers 


Any contractor in sand areas will tell you the repair problems he has with 
crawler tracks. Also, how interested he is in the recent low-downtime successes 
of big rubber-tired Dozers. Like this MICHIGAN, shown handling a vital sand-area 
job . . . elimination of the tree-killing nematode from Florida’s citrus groves. Unit 
uproots the worm-infected trees, stacks them for burning, then deep-discs the 
land for fungicide treatment, 


Michigan is aregistered trademarkot =r ARK EQUIPMENT INTERNATIONAL, C.A. 


cl anwK Centre international Rogier + Brussels 1, Beigium 


EQUIPMENT 









Construction « Material Handling « Truck Trailer Equipment 


Associated manufacturers in Argentina, Brazil, Beigium, 
England, France, Germany, Australia, Japan, and U.S.A. 
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listen... 


the new 





Westinghouse 
dry-type 


distribution transformer is QUI eter 


(more compact, too!) 


Westinghouse dry-type distribu- 
tion transformers are now so quiet 
you can install them almost any- 
where in your plant or office; noise 
level is 15 decibels or more below 
NEMA standards. This load- 
center installation reduces length 
of secondary wiring, minimizes line losses and cuts 
your regulation problems. 





Worried about space? Westinghouse has cut trans- 
former size as much as % and weight as much as %. 
That means you can easily mount them overhead or 
on wall brackets. Installation cost is lower. And 
because there’s no need to filter or replace oil, main- 
tenance costs stay low. 


Westinghouse dry-type transformers are completely 
safe for use anywhere. Natural air-cooling eliminates 
liquids and toxic gases, so there’s no danger of fire or 
explosion. 


For precise voltage step-down for lighting loads, 
machine tools, ventilating fans, rectifiers and other 
equipment — or to step up low voltage for special 
applications — investigate these new units. They're 
available in ratings up to 5,000 volts, single phase 
from 3 kva to 167 kva, three phase from 3 kva to 500 
kva ... and with switches and circuit breakers as com- 
pletely self-contained units. Your Westinghouse dis- 
tributor can advise the best type for your own power 
requirements. Or write for bulletin 60-E, Westing- 
house Electric International Co., 40 Wall Street, New 
York 5, U.S.A. You can be sure...if its Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 
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@ PRODUCT DIGEST 





Spray-on Coatings 
Protect Buildings 


Two new spray coatings have 
been developed in the U. S. for pro- 
tecting metals, wood, and concrete 
against corrosion and wear. 

Tiny flakes of glass, called Fiber- 
glas Flake, are the main ingredient 
of the first coating. These are mixed 
with resin, fillers, accelerators, and, 
if desired, color pigment so that the 
coating can be sprayed right on, 
without mixing on the job. (In 
other coatings of this type, made 
from chopped glass fiber roving, the 
base of resin and catalysts and the 
glass itself have to be mixed as they 
are applied from separate nozzles.) 
A single 20-mil thick application of 
the coating contains 50 layers of 
Fiberglas Flake. The manufac- 
turers claim this is roughly equiv- 
alent to 50 coats of paint. The 
material is still in the testing stage, 
but limited quantities are being 
marketed in the U. S. Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 

RENcoat, the second coating, has 
a base of epoxied vinyl] plastic. It is 
sprayed on in two layers, a primer 
and a finish, to protect surfaces 
from moisture, corrosion, impact, 
temperature change, chemical at- 
tack. The manufacturer claims that 
each mil of thickness is equivalent 
to a year of wear. The material can 
be supplied in any color desired, and 
can be made to match natural fin- 
ishes. RENcoat has already been ap- 
plied to roofs, concrete and metal 
walls, swimming pools, under- 
ground storage areas, floors—even 
a lighthouse exterior. Ren Plastic 
Inc., Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Automatic Weighing System 


An automatic weighing system 
known as MEWS has been pro- 
duced in England. Basically, it con- 
sists of a special photoelectric 
transducer that can be attached to 
weighing equipment. This “trans- 
lates” movements of the weigh- 
beam into a voitage which controls 
the rate at which materials are fed 
onto the machine and stops feeding 
when a predetermined quantity has 
been reached. 

The system can also be set up 
to produce labels showing tare and 


net weight. These can also be auto- 
matically recorded for use with 
punched card or tape accounting 
equipment. Microcell, Ltd. Cam- 
berley, Surrey, England. 


New Refractory for 
Process Equipment 


A new refractory material now 
being tested in aluminum reduction 
cells (pots) as a substitute for 
carbon, is likely to have wide appli- 
cations in many kinds of process 
equipment manufacture: for melt- 
ing and alloying equipment for 
non-ferrous metals; transfer lines 
for molten metals and hot chemi- 
cals; kilns, incinerators, and 
furnace muffles. The material, 
called Crystolon 63, is a “complex 
nitride-bonded silicon carbide,” 
whose advantages it offers at 25% 
lower cost. Norton Co., Worcester 
6, Mass., U.S.A. 


New British Tractor 


A new tracked earth-mover dis- 
penses with the usual transmission, 
and operates with just two control 
levers instead of the conventional 
six. A multi-piston, variable-stroke 
pump for each track is connected to 
a hydraulic motor. The pump- 
motor combination for each drive 
sprocket has its own manual control 
lever; lever movement determines 
the direction and rate of travel. 
Modified jet-engine fuel pumps are 
driven by a 6.9-liter engine develop- 
ing 95 bhp. at 2000 rpt. The 
tractor was developed by John S. 
Burns, 46 Princes Court, London 
8W3, England. 


In Brief... 


Baby camera, 3.75 cm in diam- 
eter, 3 cm long, is fuse-operated, 
uses disk-shaped film, takes pic- 
tures with 0.3 millisec exposure at 
f.8. Fairey Aviation Co., P.O. 
Box 85, Salisbury, S. Australia . . 
Electroconductive printing inks 
permit direct printing of electrical 
circuits, reduce circuit costs for 
mass-production appliances. Sin- 
clair & Valentine Co., 611 West 
129th St., New York 27, N. Y., 
U.S.A.... Recorder for telephone 
conversations, transistorized, is 
latest from Victor of Japan Ltd., 1 
Nihombashi Hon-Cho, 4-Chome, 
Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Westinghouse 


MAKES 8,000 

BASIC PRODUCTS FOR 
THE WORLD’S 
ELECTRICAL NEEDS 


Wherever power is used in industry 
and commerce, Westinghouse equip- 
ment speeds production, cuts costs, 
saves millions of man-hours. Typical 
of the advanced design of these 8,000 
basic products by Westinghouse are 
three examples — 


ULTRASONIC CLEANERS — with exclusive 
Westinghouse Magnopak transducer, for 
industrial cleaning of parts and complex 
mechanisms 2 to 10 times faster, 39% to 
100% more effectively, and at far lower 
cost than other methods. High frequency 
sound quickly removes foreign matter from 
metals, plastics, ceramics, glass without 
scrubbing or disassembly. 


METAL-CLAD SWITCHGEAR — for central- 
ized circuit control and protection of gen- 
erators, motors, bus and feeders up to 13.8 
kva -— a complete line of standardized 
assemblies, built, wired, tested at factory. 
Superior features include Westinghouse- 
developed Limitrak insulation, horizontal 
drawout magnetic de-ion circuit breakers. 


PUSHBUTTONS — The extensive Westing- 
house line has a large choice of types and 
enclosures to meet every contro! applica- 
tion, with virtually limitiess circuit combina- 
tions. Shown here is heavy duty HD type for 
severe service conditions where absolute 
reliability is essential. 
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We're moving across unmapped territory with tremendous strides. 

Almost daily someone, somewhere, reports a breakthrough into regions 

of knowledge that have been secret since the world began. The atom 

has been harnessed, manned space flights are just around the corner, 

and every discovery brings others in its train, for new techniques need 

new materials. Nuclear power has brought demands for materials with 

combinations of properties never needed before, and only found in 

metals put aside by scientists in the past as awkward curiosities. The 

production of these new metals for the nuclear engineer has presented 

scientists with one of their greatest challenges—a challenge that 

could only be met by a many-sided organisation such as I.C.I. Its 

wrought zirconium plant is Europe’s largest, its new plant for making 

LIF E’ Ss wrought beryllium is Europe’s first, and already I.C.I. scientists and 
re} N technologists have plans for producing the other rare metals that may 


TH i It needs brains and money to keep up with events in this age of great 


one day be needed for nuclear power stations and even for space rockets. 


discoveries, and I.C.I., with a research staff of 4,500 and a research and 
M A RC H sen development budget of more than £14 million a year, has both. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, 8S.W.1 
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Another big Hydraulic Turbine and Generator by Hitachi 


Hitachi has recently completed two 137,500kw/125,000kVA hydraulic 
turbines and generators for the Miboro Power Station in Central Japan. 
The turbine is of the vertical-shaft Francis type, and specified for a speed 
of 225 rpm, a maximum effective head of 200 m and 76.6 cu.m/sec water 
flow, making it one of the largest units of its kind in the world. Its 
runner has a maximum diameter of 3.7 m and the main shaft a diameter 
of 95 cm. The spiral casing, which was constructed in 13 sections to 
facilitate transportation to the site, has an inlet diameter of 3.35 m and 
an outer diameter of 11.2 m. 


The generator presents a high-torsoed appearance as shown in the 
photograph, having been so designed in consideration of the compara- 
tively high speed. Since the generator was designed for a rated voltage 
of 16,500 volts and, in this respect, represents the first such attempt in 
Japan, particular care was taken in the corona-shielding and impulse 
resistance of the stator winding. The generator is rated at 60 cycles, 
225 rpm and 0.9 power factor but is also capable of operating at 50 
cycles, 187.5 rpm and 1.0 power factor. 











} 








Tekyo Japon 
Por Cable: - “HITACHY” TOKYO 
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@ TECHNOLOGY 





The Hidden Force 


RECENT STUDIES indicate that land, 
labor and capital all have been 
vastly overrated as causes of in- 
creases in production. 

Land (i.e. all natural resources) 
and capital often play minor roles 
in an industrial society—as the 
Swiss, the Swedes, and the Jap- 
anese have been delighted to dis- 
cover. And less labor is needed as 
output rises. 

The really great factor, which 
dwarfs all others, is technology— 
the hidden force—which economic 
theory has always taken for 
granted. 

eMysterious Element — Econo- 
mists have so taken technology for 
granted that we scarcely know 
what it is. It is the “residual” ele- 
ment in growth which cannot be 
explained by anything else. It is 
the mysterious element consisting 
of new knowledge, new techniques, 
new skills, new organizational 
schemes. It is what makes produc- 
tivity grow, when nothing else is 
being invested in plant to make 
productivity grow. 

Just how enormously technology 
outweighs investment in plant and 


equipment in producing increases 
in per capita output is shown by 
three recent U.S. studies: 

—The National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research has found that from 
1871 to 1951, technological advance 
accounted for 90% of the rise in 
U.S. output per man-hour. 

—A study of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology shows that, 
from 1909 to 1949, 87.5% of the 
growth in output was due to im- 
proving technology. 

—And Benton F. Massell, of the 
Rand Corp., studying the period 
1919-55, finds that technological 
change accounted for about 90% 
of the rise in output per man-hour. 

¢Policy Implications — These 
three independent studies have im- 
portant implications for govern- 
ment and business leaders. In the 
future, Massell declares, policy- 
makers will have to worry more 
about the factors that govern the 
rate at which innovations are in- 
jected into the economic system 
than about such items as taxes, 
interest, sales capacity ratios. 

The discovery of the overriding 
importance of technical change, 


says Massell, should be “no small 
cause of concern, and possibly em- 
barrassment, to economists.” They 
have traditionally treated tech- 
nology as lying outside the theory 
of production. 

Ignoring technological change in 
explaining short-term shifts in 
output was probably all right a 
good many years ago, Massell 
adds, when “the given state of 
technological knowledge was rela- 
tively static.” But nowadays this 
loose assumption of static tech- 
nology is seriously misleading. 

¢ The Role of Capital—To stress 
the role of technological advance 
is not, of course, to deny that its 
impact upon the economy works 
through the investment process. 

New knowledge does not begin to 
operate until it is embodied in new 
investment. Knowing how to auto- 
mate an assembly line, for exam- 
ple, will not do much for the econ- 
omy until you invest in the new 
equipment. 

However, an economy that is 
rapidly increasing its capital stock 
is also likely to be speeding up its 
technical progress. And the con- 
verse of that proposition is the 
rate of capital investment will be 
greatest when change comes fastest 
—because the rate of profit will 
then also be high. (Business Week, 
Aug. 6, p 68) 
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TELEPHONE 


MILITARY 


POWER UTILITY PETROLEUM 


MOTOROLA world’s most used 
2-Way Radio 


Motorola 2-way radio is engineered and built 


People tell each other about products they 
use. They compare price, performance and 
reliability. 

The really fine products that give the most 
value become the sales leaders. 

That’s why we're proud of the fact that, in 
all the world, more business, more public 
services use Motorola 2-way radio than any 
other brand. 





to give the best value—the best long-run 
dependability and service. Users are enthusi 
astic about Motorola’s factory-supervised 
maintenance and parts service organization, 
too. Satisfied customers make Motorola the 
world leader. 

Write or wire for information about Motorola’s 


complete line of communications products. 


FREE—send for 16 page product catalog No. 21 ’ 














— 








SOLD AND SERVICED IN 60 MAJOR COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


MOTOROLA 


2-WAY RADIO 


Microwave, Data Tra 
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75 “Eucs” used on London to Birmingham Motorway 


Rock excavation from the motorway was shovel- 
loaded into rear-dump Euclids of 15 and 22 ton pay- 


: Construction of a new 55 mile divided motor- 
load capacity 


way from Luton to Rugby is Britain’s biggest 
road job...an 11% million cu. yd. project. 
John Laing and Son, Limited, of London, the 
Civil Engineering Contractors, assembled a huge 
fleet of earthmoving equipment to maintain high 
production on the four contract sections. This 
fleet included 42 ‘“‘Euc”’ rear-dump haulers, 20 
scrapers, a Euclid Loader and 12 bottom-dumps. 


On a 5 mile section of the new road near 

Woburn, most of the excavation was moved with 

5 Euclid Model S-18 Scrapers of 21 cu. yd. capa- 

— en Gas Les —— city. Powered by 320 h.p. diesels, these ‘“‘Eucs”’ 
plete cycle on 3 mile round trip hauls in maintained fast cycle time over well kept haul 
et eee roads on round trips averaging 2!% to 3 miles in 
length. They worked two ten hour shifts per day 

and moved well over a half million yards in four 


months to keep the job well ahead of schedule. 


Modern Euclid equipment can speed your 
jobs, too—whether it’s heavy construction, mine, 
quarry or industrial work. The Euclid dealer 
in your area will be glad to give you facts and 
figures on the models that meet your require- 
ments and give you the best return on investment. 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS -« 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 
EUCLID (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED + Newhouse, Lanarkshire, Scotland orto, 


EUCLID PRODUCTS 
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RED RING MACHINE 
SHAVES LARGE GEARS ) 
FASTER... 


= 
MORE EFFECTIVELY : a 


Significant design innovations in the 
New Model GCX enable you to shave 
the larger, heavier gears (up to 24” 
Pitch dia.) with the same facility and 
precision as smaller gears are shaved. 
Methods of loading and unloading 
are unrestricted. The work is loaded 
with the table at the extreme limit of 
its travel—clear of any overhead 
interference. 
At the end of the shaving cycle, the 
cutter head rises in rapid traverse to 
clear the work and the table returns Table in 
to its loading station for quick un- ee eile 
: [SPUR AND WELICAL GEAR SPECI 
loading. ORIGINATORS OF ROTARY SHAVING | 
If you manufacture such gears as be mec 


—- — 7 


are used in trucks, agricultural or ord- NATIONAL COACH & MACHINE co. 


nance equipment, ask for Bulletin S60- 5600 ST. JEAN ¢ DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
8 and get the full details of this new, WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF GEAR SHAVIN 
economical method of gear shaving. 


AND HONING EQUIPMENT 
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Material tailored to a specific job 


BEFORE: The tubing for a re- 
lay housing needed a broach- 
ing operaiton to erase tiny 
radial marks inside the tube. 





AFTER: Value analysis led to 
the buying of mill-burnished 
tubing, eliminating need for 
broaching and extra handling. 


Less costly manufacturing process 


aN 


\ S 


ms 


S 


BEFORE: When this aircraft 
component was machined 
from solid bar, waste ran 
high, part weighed too much. 





AFTER: Since value is, 
the part is stamped from 
sheet metal. No machining 
is needed, weight is cut 40%. 


Saving through a 


BEFORE: Past practice had 
been to use black wrought 
iron for the structural frame 
of a six-bale stocker. 


change in materials 


rakes oA shift to pases steel 
tubing has improved appear- 
ance without loss of strength, 
and cut costs $3 a unit. 


Change in material cuts down finishing 


BEFORE: Finishing required 21 
machining operations when 
this mounting bracket was 
sand cast in aluminum. 


AFTER: Now that the part is 
zinc die cast it needs only 
one trimming operation. Thin- 
ner walls he cut costs. 


Value Analysis: Cost Factors 


A U. S AIRCRAFT COMPANY last 
year spent $115,000 to save about 
$3.35-million. The company, Boe- 
ing Airplane Co., did it by an or- 
ganized and all-inclusive program 
of Value Analysis. 

Purchasing Week magazine has 
collected some dramatic examples 
(illustrations above) of how com- 
panies, big and small, are saving 
money, cutting down inventories, 
and making better products by close 
scrutiny of all factors that go into 
cost—which is the essence of Value 
Analysis. 

There is nothing new about the 
basic principles of Value Analysis. 
It has been used by many compa- 


60 


nies under a variety of names— 
Cost Analysis, Productibility, Cost 
Engineering, Engineering Cost 
Control. What is new is the or- 
ganized methods now being used 
in answer to the challenge of com- 
petitive change, new materials, new 
techniques — and the jmportant 
monetary savings that many com- 
panies are achieving. 
Value Analysis has 
function of top management. Aware 
of the potential savings here, com- 
panies are hiring and training spe- 
cial analysts in the work. Large 
companies have set up teams of 
technical men to offer this special- 
ized service to their buyers, engi- 


become a 


neers, designers, and shop foremen. 
¢ Logical Questions—A trained 
analyst thinks in terms of func- 
tion. He examines a product or 
component in a series of logical 
steps: : 
-What is the nature of the part? 
—What function does it per- 
form? 
—What else would do the job as 
well or better? 
What would it cost? 
Industrial progress has led to the 
demand for the new science. New 
techniques and new materials are 
constantly being introduced, old 
materials being improved. A wide 
range of plastics, synthetics. rare 
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Standard parts serve in custom assembly 


4130 steel 


BEFORE: Production costs and 
material waste - ran high 
when aircraft 

were machined eon steel. 


AFTER: Analysis led to com- 
bining aluminum tube and 
bushings with steel stampings 
—saving $6.45 per part. 


Standard components do special duty 


BEFORE: This clamp bar for a 
diesel-electric locomotive had 
to be machined from bor 
stock, then drilled and tapped. 





AFTER: Now the clamp is 
made by welding two stand- 
ard nuts to a stamping, cut- 
ting costs 50%. 


Adhesive assembly cuts down rejections 


BEFORE: When pump ports 
were cast in a single piece by 
sand mold process, rejection 
rate ran as high as 25%. 





AFTER: The rejection rate has 
been cut to almost nothing by 
adhesive-bonding three die 
castings into the final part. 


New material takes over an old job 





BEFORE: The beryllium-copper 
link for a business machine 
had to be blanked, pierced, 
hardened, milled, bored. 





< 


AFTER: The part now is cast 
from DuPont’s Delrin in a 
single step. Service life is in- 
creased, costs reduced 80%. 


Go Under the Microscope 


metals, devices, fittings, hardware, 
now are available to manufacturers. 
But the size and complexity of the 


important 
edge. 


these lines. This viewpoint is more 


technical knowl- 


buyers for the past three years 
asks them to come 
ment whenever they 


He 
to his depart- 
question the 


output makes it difficult to know 


what to buy, what to fabricate. 

A purchasing agent may find 
himself buying materials specified 
in a design without being aware 
of the new, equally 
reliable alternatives that are avail- 
able. A production man may be 
custom-building an appliance from 
raw materials, and then discover 
that outside shops are mass-pro- 
ducing the components that he 
needs at a fraction of the cost. 

¢Trained Thinking—Value an- 
alysts are trained to think along 


less expensive, 


“No man could be greener in 
Value Analysis than I was when I 
came to Boeing in 1957,’ 
ence Black, the company’s VA di- 
rector. “I didn’t know a forging 
from a casting, but I did know how 
to ask questions, and that’s the 
first requisite of an analyst.” 

For companies setting up an 
analysis program, Black suggests 
a three-pronged attack: (1) get 
strong management support; (2 
solicit wide employee participation; 
(3) choose analysts carefully. 

Black has been educating Boeing 


’ says Clar- 
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ratio of cost to function; believe 
that a standard item might be sub- 
stituted for a special; doubt the 
need for high specifications; see a 
possibility of reducing inventory 
through standardization. 

Value Analysis most often is 
aimed at reducing cost. But not 
always. An analyst sometimes rec- 
ommends that a component be re- 
placed by a more expensive one: the 
higher-priced component may per- 
form the function more reliably, 
or it may perform more functions 
than the original part. @ 





Prospecting for new or better products? 


*TRADE MARK 
REG'D 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


Whether you’re planning a new 
process, a new product, or improve- 
ments to an old one, success may 
depend on your finding a new raw 
material. A most promising source 
may lie among the different types 
of Polysar* synthetic rubbers, pro- 
duced by the Polymer Corporation 
Limited. 


New types of Polysar rubber are 
constantly being added to the range, 
one of which may help you to do an 
existing manufacturing job better, 
or show you the way to create a new 


product. Each year more industries 
discover new processing ease and 
new product values in these versa- 
tile elastomers. Up-to-date infor- 
mation can indicate a potential in 
Polysar rubbers which you may 
not have suspected. 


Within the world-wide Polymer 
organization there is a representa- 
tive ready to advise you. A letter 
to the Marketing Division, Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Canada, will put him in touch 
with you. IMD-10 
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Technology 
in Brief 


Oxygen and Copper: Oxygen soon 
may be as important to the copper 
industry as to steel (see page 19). 
Several U.S. companies now are 
studying the advantages of oxygen 
smelting of copper. One of them, 
Kennecott Copper Corp., plans to 
build a $750,000 pilot plant to test 
its process. Copper producers can 
use oxygen in two ways: (1) an 
oxygen lance can remove such im- 
purities as sulfur; (2) as a com- 
bustion aid, oxygen can help a 
burner to produce furnace heat in 
a shorter time (Chemical Week, 
Aug 20, p68) 


Tritium Dials: Clock faces soon 
may be lighted with tritium, the 
radioactive isotope of hydrogen. 
Tritium costs less than radium and 
it is safer: It gives off no pene- 
trating gamma rays. Normally a 
gas, it can be incorporated in any 
one of several organic molecules for 
painting on dial surfaces. (Product 
Engineering, Aug 8, p6). 


Speedy Roofing: Three men now 
can roof a factory or office build- 
ing twice as fast as a larger crew 
used to take. The high-speed job is 
done by a new system developed by 
U.S.A.’s Flintkote Co. that uses an 
unusual three-nozzle spray gun. The 
center nozzle sprays. glass-fiber 
roving, which is automatically 
chopped from a spool of fiber car- 
ried on the operator’s back. The 
two outside nozzles spray a specially 
tailored asphaltic roofing compound. 
Together the three nozzles produce 
a strong, monolithic covering. Cost 
of the new-type roof, according to 
Flintkote, is about 24% less than a 
conventional roof. The technique 
also is being considered for lining 
tanks, storage ponds, ditches. (Fac- 
tory, Avg, p95) 


Automated Smelting: Soviet spe- 
cialists have worked out a system, 
apparently the first in history, for 
automating the process of steel 
smelting in arc furnaces. Tass re- 
ports that the process increases the 
capacity of furnaces by 35%, cuts 
down electricity use by 15%, and 
improves the quality of the steel. 
The automation system consists of 
a series of electronic devices for 
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Abrasives 

Aeronautical 

Automotive 

Brick and Tile 

Ceramic 

Cement and Concrete 

Cosmetic 

Disinfectants 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electroplating 

Enamel 
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Feed Stuff, Mineral Feed 

Fertilizer 

Food 

Glass 
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Laundry 

Leather 

Lithographing 

Linoleum and Floor 
Covering 

Lubricant 

Match 

Metallurgical 
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Optical 

Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Pharmaceutical 

Photographic 

Porcelain Enamel 

Plastics 

Pottery 

Printing Ink 

Pyrotechnic 

Refractories 

Rubber 

Shode Cloth 
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FREE! 20-page book 


lists all Harshaw Chemicals 
available for export. 


‘WRITE TODAY 
OR YOUR COPY 
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IS YOUR INDUSTRY 
LISTED HERE? 


HARSHAW 


CAN SERVE YOU! 


Harshaw produces chemicals = 
thousands of them-for these 
and many other industries 


Here are typical Harshaw Products 


CERAMIC — Ceramic Colors for pottery, glass and 
porcelain enamel decoration—Uverite (Frit Opacifier) 
— Antimony Oxide —Tin Oxide — Nickel Oxide — 
Chrome Oxide Green—Cadmium Sulfide — Liquid 
Bright Gold. 


PAINT, VARNISH, AND PLASTIC—Nophthenate 
Driers and other Metallic Soaps (Linoresinates, Octa- 
sols, Resinates, Soyates) — Cadimum Lithopones — 
Pigments—CP Cadmium Pigments— Mercury Cadmium 
Pigments—Antimony Oxide—Organic and Inorganic 
Dry Colors and Dispersions—Viny! Stabilizers. 


ELECTROPLATING —Nicke! Salts: Sulfate, Chloride, 
and Carbonate—Nickel Anodes—Cadmium Oxide— 
Bright Nickel Electroplating Processes. 


CATALYTIC PROCESSING — Preformed Catalysts 
—Boron Trifivoride—Hydrofluoric Acid—Nickel For- 
moate—Rufert Nickel Catalyst Flakes (for vegetable 
oil hydrogenation). 


MISCELLANEOUS — Hydrofluoric Acid —Am~ 
Bifluoride—Miscellaneous Fluorides—Copper ae 
—Copper Oxide—Copper Naphthenate — Cobalt 
Sulfate and Carbonate—Manganese Carbonate— 
Cadmium Oxide—Synthetic Crystals (Optical, Scin- 
tillation, Electronic). 


Shipment of the products listed above is at present 
subject to the availability of raw materials. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL Co. 


1945 E. 97th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: Harshaw-Cleveland 





Refreshi ngly cool 
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Delightfully fresh 


Healthfully pure 
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AIRTEMP 


provides’a new kind of comfort, 
a new kind of security, in homes and business places 
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Chrysler air conditioners have the unique features, 
styling and capacity to give the right answer to 
your air conditioning problems. This is the result 
of a 25 year long period of pioneer work during 
which Chrysler Corporation has become famous 
for quality and performance in matters of air con- 
ditioning 


Whatever your air conditioning needs, Airtemp 
can fill them—bringing the fullest measure of 
human comfort to homes, offices, clinics, labora 
tories or factories 


Room or packaged air conditioners, condensing 
units, liquid chillers and air handling equipment 
are available in a full line, with various dimen- 
sions and capacities. Airtemp also produces 
several types of oil fired furnaces, to which air 
conditioning units can be very easily added, pro 
viding all year round comfort at low operating 
and maintenance cost 


See your Airtemp dealer today or write tc 





measuring electric, thermal, and 
physical-chemical parameters. Some 
of these devices have already been 
tested in industrial 
are being put to use. 


furnaces and 


Graphite Binder: The production 
time required to make strong, dense 
graphite is reduced from a conven- 
tional 90 days to less than two 
hours with a synthetic binder de- 
veloped by U.S.A.’s Armour Re- 
search Foundation. The 
eliminates the baking stage _ re- 
quired in normal graphite produc- 
tion. Graphite made with the new 
binder has been tested at tempera- 
tures of 3300 C by the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, which plans to 
use the graphite in high tempera- 
ture atomic reactors. (Chemical 
Week, Aug 6, p63) 


binder 


Buildings Go Fast: Buildings are 
demolished with less 
noise and dust, by the “powder- 
lancing” technique developed by 
Linde Co., U.S.A. The technique 
cuts through concrete and other ma- 
terials by burning powdered metals 
in oxygen. Hoses connect a length 
of black pipe to a supply of oxygen 
and a supply of iron and aluminum 
powder. To get through a wall, the 
end of the pipe is heated with a 
welding torch; then the powder and 
oxygen mixture flows through the 
pipe and ignites. The hot flame and 
alumina and iron oxide particles 
will cut through almost any mate- 
rial, according to Linde. (Business 
Week, Aug 20, p53) 


faster, and 


Pooled Research: Britain is force- 
fully pushing a program of coopera- 
tive research between industry as- 
sociations to utilize its resources 
and talents most efficiently. A re- 
cent report of the Department of 
Scientific & Industrial Research 
reveals that Britain now has 50 
government-aided research associa- 
tions, each to some extent working 
with the others. The report high- 
lights three areas—metal fatigue, 
metal creep, shipbuilding—where 
combined research programs are in 
progress. Britain’s government- 
aided associations last year spent 
over $20-milion, an increase of $1.1- 
million over 1958. Most of the funds 
came from private industry, though 
the government’s share was raised 
$840,000 to $4.7 million. (Elec- 
tronics, Aug 26, p44) 
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rT] | Nordberg Machinery plays important part in the 


een * | wear > 
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The huge Southern Peru Copper Corp. open 
pit copper mine at Toquepala, Peru, is one of 
the major new mining projects of this decade. 
It is now in production, after more than five 
years of planning and development through the 
combined efforts of four large metal mining 
companies. Each of these companies have used 
Nordberg Machinery in their far-flung mining 


operations. 


SYMONS® CONE CRUSHERS 
Six Symons Cones handle secondary and tertiary 
crushing at the big Southern Peru Copper Corp. 
plant. Two of these are Standard units, and four 
are of the Short Head type. 


NORDBERG ENGINES 
Five Nordberg 4-cycle diesel-generator units are 
installed at the mine, 10,600 feet above sea level. 
Each of the 8-cylinder Nordberg supercharged en- 
gines is rated 1830 horsepower, 1295 kilowatts at 
their installed altitude. 


NORDSERG TRACK EQUIPMENT 
An extensive railway system serves the Toquepala 
mine facilities. Nordberg equipment used in laying 
rail included Power Jacks, Power Wrenches, Rail 
Drills, and a Hydraulic Spike Puller. 


LONDON: 19 Curzon St., W. 1 
JOHANNESBURG: 6 Hollard St. ——F Pa, Lbs ef 
MEXICO, D.F.: Dolores 3 wor. ov 


© 1960, NORDBERG MFG. CO. Pa petod te priate wadieg coer Renetnes Sl Haye 
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@ FINANCE 





The Vairo brothers*: natural partners for the International Finance Corp. 


IFC Builds Its Portfolio 


THE BROTHERS VAIRO (above), of 
El Salvador, had a problem. It was 
one shared by countless thousands 
of smaller family enterprises 
throughout the world, all of them 
grappling with the problems that 
come with industrial expansion, in- 
creasing competition, new manage- 
ment and production techniques, 
and changing consumer tastes. 

The problem is new capital for 
expansion, for modernization. Big 
businesses usually have no trouble, 
but smaller firms, and especially 
those in less-developed nations, 
often find that investment capital 
is just not available. And even 
when it is, it sometimes comes on 
terms that the small enterprise will 
not accept. 

¢Mission—This is why the 
International Finance Corporation 
was set up four years ago this 
month in Washington. Its mission: 
to encourage private investment by 
joining with private partners, wi:h- 
out government guarantees, to ex- 
pand established industries, and to 
start new ones, in less-developed 
areas (IMD—Jan.’57,p15). 

The Vairos’ textile business is 
one that has been encouraged to 
expand with an IFC investment. It 
is one of 30 enterprises that have 
benefited from a total IFC invest- 
ment of some $30-million, which in 


* Left to right: Pascual Vairo president of 
Industrias Textiles, S.A., Rafael Vatiro, 
production manager, Dr. Julio Millan B., 
manager of distributing company, Sal- 
vador Vairo, chairman. 
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turn has lured a good deal more 
private money out of hiding. Some 
of the most recent IFC investments 
are listed on the facing page. Like 
the Vairo venture, they hold out the 
prospect of profit—for the compa- 
nies themselves, and for the IFC. 

¢ Problem—One of IFC’s prob- 
lems is that too few potential bor- 
rowers even know of its existence. 
And of those that do, some think 
that it is an agency for dispensing 
“foreign aid.” IFC officials ruefully 
admit that their mission is fre- 
quently misunderstood, that their 
demands—largely dictated by the 
IFC charter—are sometimes mis- 
interpreted. IFC President Robert 
Garner notes a “natural reluctance” 
on the part of some businessmen 
to accept the restrictions and to 
divulge the information that go 
with investment banking. 

By its nature, investment bank- 
ing is demanding, often “hard- 
hearted.” Like its parent, the 
World Bank, IFC is loath to relax 
any of the rules of sound financial 
practice. IFC insists that a com- 
pany be in good financial order be- 
fore committing itself; it insists 
on safeguards to protect its in- 
terest. No wonder, then, that there 
is likely to be frustration when IFC 
gets together with clients unfamil- 
iar with investment banking. 

Yet because IFC’s mission is to 
encourage private enterprise—and 
not to make money for the pe: 
of a commercial firm—it tries 


ers 


be persuasive when a private in- 
vestment banker might be adamant. 

¢ Review—Last month, the IFC 
Board of Governors met in Wash- 
ington to review the problems and 
the agency’s progress in meeting 
them. While it has made progress, 
IFC has not lived up to the expecta- 
tions of its sponsors, the member 
nations of the World Bank who put 
up $78-million to get it started. 
After four years, less than half the 
fund has been committed. 

It was against this background 
of review that INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT set about tracing the 
course of an IFC investment. 


1. Meet the Vairos 


On June 1, 1959, the Vairo fam- 
ily was introduced to the world of 
finance in an IFC press release: 

“Robert L. Garner, President of 
the IFC, announced today that the 
Corporation has agreed to invest 
$140,000 in Industrias Textiles, 
S.A. (INTEXSA), of San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador, for expansion of 
production and to improve the qual- 
ity of knitted textiles. INTEXSA 
is an associated company of the 
Vairo Hermanos Co.; Sr. Pascual 
Vairo is President of INTEXSA. 

“The Vairo Hermanos Co. was 
formed in 1946 and has been a fam- 
ily partnership of the three Vairo 
brothers. INTEXSA was organ- 
ized as a corporation in 1959 to 
attract capital from outside the 
family partnership.” 

e First Contact—The story of 
how the IFC got together with the 
Vairo family begins in June, 1958, 
when an IFC investment officer was 
sent to Central America on what 
was frankly a scouting mission to 
find business. 

Before they were approached by 
this man, the Vairo brothers admit 
they had never heard of the IFC. 
But from the information he sup- 
plied, they were indeed interested 
in the agency’s program. 

For some time, the family enter- 
prises had been “hemmed-in” by 
short-term credit. This credit was 
equal to their day-to-day needs. It 
was strictly 90-day credit, how- 
ever, and the brothers had am- 
bitious ideas about expansion. 

But before negotiations with the 
IFC could get underway, the 
“scout” left the organization. A 
long and tortured exchange of let- 
ters with Washington followed, 
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equally frustrating to both parties. 

Negotiations got back on the 
track in the winter of 1958, quite 
by chance. A young IFC loan 
officer, Wolfgang Weigel, was 
spending the Christmas holidays in 
Costa Rica; and at the request of 
Washington headquarters, he 
visited the Vairos in San Salvador. 

“The operation looked good to 
me,” Weigel recalls. “I liked the 
Vairos. They were cooperative, 
their plant was well run, they 
seemed to have no labor troubles, 
and their product seemed to be of 
high quality.” Weigel got good 
credit reports from the commer- 
cial banks, and checked the local 
reputation of the Vairo family. It 
was excellent. 

Investigating the competitive sit- 
uation, Weigel reported that the 
half‘ a dozen competing mills had 
total sales of only $40,000 a year, 
far below the Vairos’ $300,000. In 
turn, the combined domestic pro- 
duction was far below annual Sal- 
vadorean. imports of $1.8-million 
worth of competing textiles. The 
total market was growing 3% to 
4% a year. As a final check, 
Weigel talked to the importers. In 
almost every case, they were also 
wholesalers of Vairo products, and 
would be happy to see a local organ- 
ization expand. Furthermore, the 
domestic product was cheaper. 

e Agreement—From the begin- 
ning, the Vairos were aware that 
incorporation would be necessary 
to attract outside capital. In dis- 
cussing reorganization plans, the 
IFC insisted on a formal separation 
of Vairo interests. Besides tex- 
tiles, the family was involved in a 
local plastics undertaking and were 
agents for an Italian sewing ma- 
chine. A Vairo brother-in-law was 
a successful architect and home 
builder. 

Industrias Textiles, S.A., was in- 
corporated in April, 1959; the deal 
with IFC was completed in May. 
Because a new corporation was be- 
ing formed, the brothers actually 
deposited money in the bank to 
cover the par value of the stock 
they received. The company was 
capitalized at $600,000, with 15,000 
shares worth $40 each. 

By its charter, the IFC is prohib- 
ited from actual ownership of en- 
terprises. For this reason, its par- 
ticipation is rather complicated. Its 
investment of $140,000 is in U.S. 








Where IFC 
Money Goes 


International Finance Corp., the World Bank’s unique private 
investment arm, is rapidly increasing its lending operations. 
Here are nine recent examples of IFC at work. 


FINLAND 


textiles 


AUSTRALIA 


rubber 


TANGANYIKA 


sugar 


INDIA 
brick 


ARGENTINA 
pulp 


VENEZUELA 


steel 


PERU 


materials 


appliances 


ITALY 


equipment 


ts 


A $90,000 investment in Rubbertex Pty. to 
increase rubber and synthetic products output, 
and add new lines. IFC notes at 6% payable 
in dollars; IFC also has profit share and stock 
option in Australian pounds. 


Kg 


A $1.365-million stake is Assam Sillimanite to 
expand output of refractory brick, reducing im- 
port dependance. IFC dollar notes bear 6.5%, 
also stock option and profit-share. Additional 
stock sales to public. 


>! ee ee 


$3-million to expand and diversify the electric 
furnace steel mill of Siderurgica Venezolana. 
A local bank and new stock issues will com- 


plete $6.3-million project. IFC interest at 7%, 
plus profit share. 


S, 
a Peruvian household appliance manufacturer, 
to expand output. IFC gets 6% _ interest, 
repayable in sols, plus stock and profit share. 
Local shares to be sold. 
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dollar notes bearing interest at 7%, 
maturing within 10 years. In addi- 
tion, the IFC will take 20% of the 
profits for two years, with this fig- 
ure tapering off over the years. 

The IFC also has an option to 
subscribe, at par value, to up to 
2,250 shares, or 15% of the out- 
standing stock. When the invest- 
ment matures, the IFC will sell 
these rights to third parties, thus 
spreading ownership in the com- 
pany. 

On their own, however, the 
Vairos offered shares in INTEXSA 
to “stock buyers who also offered 
ideas.” Several prominent Salva- 
businessmen have been 
brought into the corporation. These 
new board members own 13.33% of 
the outstanding shares; and the 
Vairos say they are willing to sell 
up to 16% more, which would leave 
them with 55% control. Under the 
agreement with IFC, the brothers 
can sell all the shares they please, 
as long as they do not give up con- 
trolling interest. 


ll. How Much Change? 

In terms of management theory, 
the Vairo enterprises have been 
transformed into a corporate com- 


dorean 


plex that functions—and can grow 
—in terms of organization rather 


than personality. The accounting 
system has been modernized, and a 
public accounting firm has been re- 
tained to audit the books. Company 
operations are now summarized in 
reports that are as meaningful in 
Washington as in San Salvador. 

From the Vairos’ standpoint, 
however, there has been practically 
no operating change. Pascual Vairo 
puts it this way: “Our administra- 
tion has been aided by the auditing 
firm, but substantially it has re- 
mained unchanged in all its as- 
pects; the same personnel who were 
working before the financing trans- 
action are still working now.” 

Industrias Plasticas, §S.A., in 
which the Vairos own a 50% inter- 
est, was already a separate corpo- 
ration (it is Central America’s 
largest producer of plastic tubing, 
polyethylene film, and glass fiber 
products). Salvador, the eldest 
brother, is president of the plastics 
company, chairman of the textiles 
company. Pascual, the middle 
brother, is president of the textiles 
company. 

The IFC negotiators would have 
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preferred separate sales organiza- 
tions for the two companies—be- 
cause their investment is only in 
textiles. But they agreed to Rafael, 
the youngest brother, serving as 
vice president, sales, in both. He 
has since become production man- 
ager. 

A year ago, the Vairos formed 
an independent distributing organ- 
ization, Distribuidora de Fabricas, 
S.A., to sell both textiles and plas- 
tics. The local market is too small 
for separate sales companies, and 
the wholesale customers tend to be 
the same for both products. Presi- 
dent is Robert E. Daglio, a member 
of a leading San Salvador family. 
To this organization will go the job 
of exploiting the Central American 
Common Market, as it comes into 
being. Business contacts have al- 
ready been established in all the 
countries. To check on INTEXSA 
export possibilities, IFC negotia- 
tors went to the planners of the 
Central American customs union, 
who gave their blessing to the 
Vairo expansion. 

¢ Optimistic—With the IFC in- 
vestment now almost fully turned 
into new machinery, working capi- 
tal, and inventory, the Vairos are 
bursting with optimism. Textile 
sales, running 30% ahead of last 
year, are expected to double by 
1962. In addition, the brothers are 
plotting further expansion. They 
intend to go into nylon products; 
they have already bought $50,000 
worth of machinery, and are build- 
ing a second floor to the mill. 

Next will come a spinning mill. 
Customers for cotton yarn have 
been lined up, and the Vairos are 
now exploring financing. 


ill. The IFC’s Mission 


Better than any policy statement, 
the story of the Vairo brothers tells 
what the IFC is doing, and how it 
goes about it. And the case shows 
some of the reasons why the 
agency’s work has not moved 
faster. But IFC officials are proud 
of their accomplishments. 

Some of these accomplishments 
will not bear fruit for several 
years. The IFC is now building a 
portfolio of stock options and sub- 
scription rights. As these rights 
mature, they will be sold on local 
markets. This will spread the own- 
ership of IFC-aided interprises 
help build capital markets in coun- 


tries that have none. IFC President 
Garner says he is already impressed 
by the success of equity issues 
stimulated by IFC loans. 

Some critics have noted that the 
IFC is strictly a “dollar” agency. 
This is true—its capital is all in 
U.S. dollars. But it is also true 
that Garner has asked his Board 
for a fund of other currencies, 
without success. In a few invest- 
ments, the IFC is accepting some 
of the repayment—or its profit 
share—in the local currency (see 
examples on preceding page). 

¢ Policy Changes—Over the past 
couple of years, the IFC has made 
many changes in its operations. It 
is moving into new areas of financ- 
ing, such as the Tanganyika project 
involving agricultural development. 

And the IFC has become aggres- 
sive in its search for investment 
opportunities. In the beginning, 
the agency made few scouting mis- 
sions, such as the one that turned 
up the Vairo brothers. In the past 
year, agency staff men have visited 
30 countries inspecting projects; 
there were two long good-will trips 
to Southeast Asia. 

The agency has become more 
flexible in its policies. But officials 
are still concerned that the agency’s 
investment techniques are not fully 
understood. Its investment pattern 
is unusual, and negotiations involve 
complicated combinations of debt- 
equity financing. 

Take the case of the “income 
note,” a debt obligation that is tied 
to profits. For the IFC, the income 
note introduces an “equity-type” 
feature that is in keeping with its 
mission to encourage the profit 
motive, and that provides greater 
flexibility for IFC negotiators. For 
a company, the income note means 
a reduced burden of fixed charges. 
After negotiations with a fertilizer 
company in Peru, the IFC 
proud to announce that half its 
investment was in income notes 
that carried no fixed interest 
charge. Yet the reaction of some 
potential borrowers was hostile; 
there have been mutterings of 
“profit participation without equity 
representation.” Agency officials 
are beginning to realize this sad 
fact: The more flexible the IFC be- 
comes, the more complicated its in- 
vestments tend to be—and the 
greater the educational job it will 
have to do. @ 


was 
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Monsanto 
\4 


Basic Source 
of Oil Additives 














Creative chemistry is a 


smoother running engine. 

It’s longer life for motor oil. It’s reduced wear of 
engine parts. It’s increased engine efficiency — 
smoother performance on less gasoline. All because 
chemical additives fortify base oils to help them 
disperse dirt, hold it in suspension, inhibit corrosion, 
stabilize pour point. Monsanto is a world leader 

in the development and improvement of oil 
additives whose performance has been proved both 
in Monsanto’s engine laboratory and in exhaustive 
field service. A complete portfolio of products 
manufactured . . . world-wide marketing facilities 
. . - Capable technical service to assist buyers 

in the use of each product all have helped make 
Monsanto a leading supplier of oil additives 
throughout the world. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 


7 Dependable service from 


Monsanto companies in London, 


Paris, Tokyo, Melbourne, M 1, 
Monsanto ts meee 


\ ( and from sales representatives in 
- all principal cities of the world. 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 





Look to Amcel for: 


Plastics 
Cast Acetate Film Cellulose Propionate 
ond Sheet Molding Compounds 
Extruded Acetate Polyvinyl Acetate Emuisions 
Film and Sheet Low Pressure Polyethylene 
Celluiose Acetate Molding Materials 
Molding Compounds Polyester Resins 


Chemicals 


P . : Acids Viny! Monomers Glycols 
eae ae . Aldehydes Acrylates Ketones 
Tough, lightweight, shatterproof marine Lightweight poo! boat vacuum formed Lactones Alcohols Plasticizers 


battery case of Fortifiex plastic. Resists from Fortifiex sheet. It’s unsinkable and Polyols Esters Functional Fivids 
battery acids and salt water attack. unbreakable. 544‘ long, 344" wide, 2’ deep. Fibers 


Acetate Acetate Carpet Fiber 
(filament, staple, spun) 

Arnel Triacetate 
(filament, staple, spun) 

Solution Dyed Acetate Rayon 

Type F Acetate Staple Cellulose Acetate 


Type K Acetate Staple 
High Tenacity Rayon 


AMCEL AT YOUR SERVICE IN: 


Australia Korea 

Austria Lebanon 
Belgium Mexico 
Burma Morocco 
Ceylon New Zealand 


Colorful, rigid, smartly designed mixing Hinge molded in colorful, lustrous, super- Denmark Norway 
bowls to fit any decor and High chair, strong Fortifiex — corrosion-free, mildew-proof, Egypt Pakistan 
with easy to clean tray of Fortifiex plastic. and resists detergents or boiling water. England Philippines 
P Finland Portugal 
Fortiflex,..One of the family of Amcel plastics ia. Shaiade 
Greece South Africa 
Holland Spain 
Hong Kong Sweden 


Fortiflex, a new type of polyethylene, differs greatly from previous 
polyethylenes: This plastic is hard, rigid, unbreakable—not soft and 
flabby—and it can withstand boiling water. Fortiflex has a smooth, 
lustrous surface; it comes in rich colors and is so lightweight that it 
floats. Economical, too! 

No wonder Amcel Fortiflex is creating a revolution in housewares, 
in toys, in parts for industry, in bottles and containers for packaging! 
Amcel representatives throughout the world will be glad to show you 
just how important this plastic can be in making better products and 
achieving economies in design and production. 

Amceel, Arnel, Type F, Type K and Fortiflex are trademarks. 


AMCEL CO., INC. 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. : Affiliate of Celanese Corporation of America 


India Switzerland 
Israel Syria 
Italy Taiwan 
Japan Turkey 
West Germany 
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Model 16000 
85 — 130kw 


Other generator sets available in sizes 
30 to 300 kw. 


Model 21000 
125 — 200 kw 


SEL GENERATOR SETS 


FOR CONTINUOUS DUTY OR EMERGENCY POWER 


Only Allis-Chalmers .manufactures 
complete generator units — modern 
diesel engines, proved brushless gener- 
ators, electrical controls and switchgear. 
This assures coordinated engineering, 
balanced performance, undivided re- 
sponsibility. Wherever dependable 
electric power is needed . . . for continu- 
ous or stand-by service in hospitals, 
hotels, office buildings, factories, ships, 
or for operations in remote areas... 
Allis-Chalmers generator sets meet the 
most exacting requirements. 


Quick Starting 

Modern diesel engines, noted for their 
extreme fuel economy, start quickly 
and pick up loads in 8 to 18 seconds. 
Also available, equipment which in- 
stantly and automatically starts gener- 
ator functioning following failures of 
commercial power. 


Unequaled Electrical Reliability 
The brushless generator has no slip- 
rings, no brushes, no commutators to 


wear. There is minimum radio interfer- 
ence; no danger of sparks that might 
ignite combustible fumes. 


Automatic Voltage Regulation 
The Allis-Chalmers automatic, static- 
type voltage regulator has no moving 
parts or contacts. No parts to burn or 
wear. Unequaled quick response to 
sudden changes in load protects sensi- 
tive apparatus, easily picks up heavy 
starting loads. 


Easy to Install 

These sets are simple, unit-type, self- 
contained. They are mounted on heavy 
skids — no special foundation is re- 
quired, no danger of misalignment. 
Simplified electrical connections speed 
installation and reduce related costs. 


For complete information, consult 
the Allis-Chalmers Engine Distributor 
in your area. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL, 
Department MD1060, Milwaukee 1, U.S.A. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


BUILDERS OF MACHINERY SINCE 1847 
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MaMiiehiiakiy Recommended Reading 


| NEW BOOKS | 
What are “standards of performance?” 
Can they be set for executives? How 
can they be used effectively? These 
and other questions are discussed in 
SETTING STANDARDS FOR EX- 
ECUTIVE PERFORMANCE, by 
John W. Enell and George H. Haas. 
A group of case studies is included. 
American Management Assn., 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. 
$3.75. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: A 
GUIDE FOR ACCELERATING 
ECONOMIC GROWTH, by Murray 
D. Bryce, is the first practical manual 
on selecting, preparing, analyzing and 
appraising industrial projects (see 
IMD—Aug, p16). The book covers 
recent developments in the sources of 
financing, and reviews the factors 
concerning forms of ownership and 
management which may affect the suc- 
cess of industrial projects. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. 304 
pages, $7.50 or 58s. 


For a clear understanding of either 
“high” finance or “low,” read H. B. 
Rose’s THE ECONOMIC BACK- 
GROUND TO INVESTMENT. Em- 
phasis is on working finance: rudi- 
ments of company law and accounts, 
capital market, interest rates and se- 
curity prices, and the banking system. 
Cambridge University Press, Bentley 
House, 200 Euston Road, London 
NW1, England. 672 pages, 40s or 
$5.60. 


THE MEN FROM THE BOYS, by 
Perrin Stryker, provides a fictional 
analysis of managers—from the clum- 
sily incompetent to the smoothly effi- 
cient. A collection of imaginary dia- 
logues, letters and memos portray 
management in action. Entertaining 
—as well as instructive. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 237 pages, 
$3.95. 


A EUROPEAN GUIDE TO GEN- 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT DIGEST 


ERAL COURSES IN BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT has been published 
by the European Productivity Agency, 
giving detailed information on sub- 
jects, teaching staff and research 
teams, number and grading of stu- 
dents, teaching methods and equip- 
ment. Organization For European 
Economic Corporation, 2 Rue Andre- 
Pascal, Paris 16°, France. 675 pages, 
$4.50 or equivalent. 


| DIRECTORIES, REFERENCES | 


Just published: THE McGRAW- 
HILL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SCI- 
ENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. This 
new reference work—written by the 
world’s leading scientists and engi- 
neers—offers concise factual data on 
the basic concepts, terminology, and 
latest developments in every major 
field of pure and applied science. The 
7,200 articles are illustrated with 
drawings, maps, photographs, and di- 
agrams; there’s a cross-reference in- 
dex containing more than 100,000 
entries. The encyclopedia will be 
kept up-to-date with a Yearbook of 
Science and Technology. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. 15 vol- 
umes, including index, 9100 pages, 
$175.00 or £67 16s. 6d. 


The 1960 DIRECTORY OF HONG- 
KONG is a guide to trade and indus- 
try in this busy, competitive Colony. 
There is useful trade information, 
listings of local manufacturers, proc- 
essers, and traders. Department of 
Commerce and Industry, Hongkong. 
159 pages. 


For Nigeria, this is the month of in- 
dependence. For information about 
business opportunities in this new na- 
tion write for a copy of COMMERCE 
IN NIGERIA. Lagos Chamber of 
Commerce Inc., P.O. Box 109, Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

Selling to East Africa? The 1959-60 
EAST AFRICAN DIRECTORY pro- 
vides up-to-date information about 
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business and industry in Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar. 
It lists nearly 10,000 firms, including 
importers and merchants. East Afri- 
can Directory Co., 3rd Floor, New 
Stanley House, Nairobi, Kenya, East 
Africa. 1000 pages, $9.00 or the 
equivalent. 


The Statist of London has _ pub- 
lished an interesting survey on the 
economic development of ten Latin 
American republics. Copies of this 
ECONOMIC SURVEY OF SOUTH 
AMERICA can be obtained from The 
Statist, 51 Cannon Street, London 
EC4, England. 208 pages, $1.58 or 
lis 3d. 


[ REPORTS, PAMPHLETS | 


Planning a business in the Nether- 
lands? De Twentsche Bank's 1960 
survey will provide information on 
procedure, corporate structure, fi- 
nance, foreign currency regulations, 
foreign trade, taxes, social security, 
and other benefits. De Twentsche 
Bank, Spuistraat 138-150, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands. 


GUIDING METROPOLITAN 
GROWTH (see page 16)—a report 
published by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development in the U.S.A.— 
presents the steps that must be taken 
to shape metropolitan areas into ef- 
ficient and attractive communities. 
The report discusses population 
growth, urbanization, suburban needs, 
transportation, air and water pollu- 
tion control, iv dustrial development. 
Committee For Economic Develop- 
ment, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
22, N.Y., U.S.A. 56 pages, $2.00. 


MARKET RESEARCH ON A 
EUROPEAN SCALE sets out to an- 
swer marketing questions about EEC 
and EFTA; lists marketing research 
firms operating in Europe; gives 
specific examples of assistance offered 
by trade organizations and by the 
Common Market. Organization For 
European Economic Cooperation, 2 





Rue Andre-Pascal, Paris 16°, France. 
126 pages, $2.00 or the equivalent. 


Two timely talks on marketing: BUSI- 
NESS LEADERSHIP AND SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY, by Gottlieb Dutt- 
weiler, outspoken head of the Migros 


U.S., from motivation research to 
standards of conduct in competitive 
enterprises. Both contain 30 pages, 
cost $0.50, and are available from 
Michigan State University, Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, 
East Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 


niques and applications of one com- 
pany’s handling equipment in ware- 
housing, manufacturing, and other — 
areas of industry. The Rapids-Stand- 
ard Co. Inc., 342 Rapistan Bldg., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich., U.S.A. 


Cooperatives in Switzerland, relates 
his. philosophy of giving “more for 
Jess." And America’s Daniel Bloom- 
field, in THE ADVANCE OF MAR- 
KETING AND DISTRIBUTION IN 
A CHANGING WORLD, depicts the 


future pattern of marketing in the HANDLING 


Trends in Life Insurance 


New developments in life insurance spread around 
the world much faster than they used to. To bring 
you up to date, here are some recent trends: 

Everywhere, there is greater emphasis on life insur- 
ance as protection—insurance against future earning 
power—rather than as a form of saving. This means 
the trend is away from endowment policies, toward 
a combination of endowment and term (payable at 
death within specified period), or toward straight life. 

The most popular new policy offered in recent years 
is “family plan” insurance, which appeals strongly to 
the younger married man. While details vary from 
country to country, a typical U.S. policy gives $5,000 
coverage to husband, $1,000 to wife and each child. 

The limit is usually about $15,000 for the husband, 
$3,000 for each dependent. As new children are born, 
they are automatically insured at no extra cost. 

The husband’s coverage is straight life; the wife’s 
and children’s is term insurance. At age 21, the 
children’s policy can be converted to straight life with- 
out a physical examination. Cost of a family policy 
averages 2% more than a policy on husband alone. 

The “jumping juvenile” clause is another recent de- 
velopment. Under these plans, you buy a policy 
on your child’s life; and when the child reaches 21, 
the policy jumps to five times its original value, with 
no further medical examination. Many plans waive 
the premium after the father’s death until the child 
is 21. The advantage of such a policy, besides the 
lower rate, is that it guarantees your child will be in- 
surable when he matures. 

You should note the world-wide trend toward liber- 
alization of “extra-risk” insurance. In Europe, for in- 
stance, actuarial studies by the “Cointra” group of 
10 insurance companies, representing eight countries, 


has greatly extended the scope of life insurance cov- 
erage. 
Heart disease is still the Number One cause of re- 


jection. But if you have had a heart attack, your 


| INDUSTRY BULLETINS | 


COORDINATED MATERIALS 
illustrates new tech- 


VISUALIZATION MADE EASIER 
WITH CHART-PAK tells how pro- 
fessional-looking charts, graphs, maps, 
and layouts can be made with the 
help of pressure-sensitive tapes, tein- 
plates and symbols. Chart-Pak Inc., 
Leeds, Mass., U.S.A. 


chances are good for coverage if you have had a 
recovery period with no recurrence. After one to three 
years, the extra premium is high, perhaps as much as 
$25 per thousand. But after 10 years, the rate may 
drop to an extra $5 or so. 

High blood pressure is regarded in much the same 
light. High blood pressure plus obesity, however, 
might run extra premiums as high as $50 per $1,000. 
People who have suffered tuberculosis or cancer opera- 
tion are also being insured; after a long period of 
non-recurrence, some are getting standard rates. 

For high-risk jobs, an extra premium of $10 per 
thousand is now considered on the high side. Owners 
of private planes now often pay standard rates. 

Higher age limits are being allowed on new policies. 
Many U.S. companies now insure people who are 65, 
and in some cases, 70 years old. 

Two other innovations: triple indemnity for loss 
of life while traveling by public transportation; lower 
premiums for women (age rate is lowered three years). 

How much insurance a man should have depends on 
too many personal factors for there to be any hard 
and fast standard. Advocates of life insurance give 
only this rule of thumb: If you do not have at least 
four to five times your annual income, you would 
do well to review your needs with an insurance agent. 


Worried about your cigar supply? 


With Cuban politics boiling, businessmen are cast- 
ing a nonpolitical eye on their cigar supply. 

In regular thin boxes, cigars are good for only 
about 60 days. If you like Havanas, you might feel 
calmer with a humidor filled with several hundred 
cigars. 

You can have a cabinet maker build one. Specify 
walls of hard wood, with cedar lining the inner sides 
and “milk” glass covering the inner top and bottom. 
Small moisture units go inside. 

The best Cuban cigars, incidentally, cannot be 
judged by size, shape, or color. 
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U.S. Business Trend 


There are many who insist an American re- 
cession is already in train; a look at the index 
of business activity (left) seems to bear them 
out. But business was heavily influenced by 
seasonal factors, and the summer “sag” was 
more pronounced this year because of steel’s 
unprecedented slow-down, It’s hoped accele- 
rated government spending and easy money 
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fingers are crossed, 


U.S. Price Trend 


Business at a Glance 


15) will stimulate an upturn, But 


U.S. producers are gaining some ground in 

























































































vor home-market competition with foreign sup- 
| P gn sup 
108 pliers. The chart shows how the average unit 
price of finished-goods imports has risen 
while made-in-U.S. items have held steady. 
9 U.S. companies have been fighting hard to 
* U.S. Import Prices hold the price line—and they have gotten 
(unit valve) help from the industria] and consumer boom 
ite tee 7} : 7 abroad which has forced higher costs, and 
Sitsais Wieck ceneiies prices on foreign competitors. 
i e ‘ 
A QUICK REVIEW OF EXCHANGE, CREDIT, AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Government Reserves . ‘ ‘ 
Country Exchange Rate (units per $1, New York) (gold & foreign Dollars in | Conversion Collection Business 
exchange, millions) U.S. Banks Delays Experience | Conditions 
1 September, 1960 4 August, 1960| Latest Month October, 1959 (Millions) 
Argentina 82.00 Peso 80.00 $ 539.0 $ 2%.0 $ 388.0 2 Mos. Fair-Good Fair-Goo: 
Australia . 2.23 Pound . 2.23 1,226.0 1,173.0 114.0 None Very Good Good . 
Austria 25.64 Schilling 25.31 682. 724.0 198.0 None Good Good 
Belgium 51.28 Franc 50.00 1,347.0 1,257.0 149.0 None Very Good Good 
Bolivia ____| 12,000.00 | Boliviano 12.000.00 8.7 aan oe _2 Mos, | __ Fair-Poor Fair-Poor __| 
Brazil 185.00 Cruzeiro 180.00 390.0 450.0 162.0 3 Mos. Go ~ | Fair-Good 
Canada . Dollar 97 1,720.0 1,883.0 2,532.0 None Very Good 
Chile 1.05 Escudo 1.05 112.7 126.7 144.0 2 Mos. Good Fair-Poor 
Colombia 6.67 Peso 6.67 193.0 179.0 189.0 2 Mos Good Good 
osta Rica | $7 co CO Ge 10.5 ies wu = ae 1 Mo. Good Good 
uba 25 250 2.00 352.0 294.0 130.0 3Mos. | #L/C Basis Poor 
Denmark 6.78 Krone 6.78 245.5 284.5 80.0 None Very Good Good 
Dom. Rep. 1.01 Peso 1.01 45.1 39.7 5.0 None Very Good Fair-Good 
Ecuador 16.67 Sucre 16.67 41.2 40.7 21.7 1 Mo Fair-Good Fair-Good 
El Salvador 2.50 Colon 2.50 36.2 34.6 31.0 1 Mo, Fair-Good Good 
nland IZ Markka 312.00 - i he ~ 61.0 ~~ None | Good Good 
coy | th | be | te | tae | ims | ome | ee | Sete | 
— 63 
Greece 27.80 Drachma 27:80 222 3 ta 24133 ca YsnGcca | Hep. geod 
Guatemala _ 1.01 | Quetzal 1.01 44.5 39.6 46.0 1 Mo Good Fair- 
uras 2.00 ira Ar oo 15.5 , TWo. |” Fair-Good | Tmpro _— 
India 7.10 R 6.67 678.0 663.0 59.0 1 Mo, — 
Indonesia 200.00 Rupiah 200.00 370.0 247.0 155.0 on sl C Basis Poor 
Iran . 19 Rial 76.92 227.0 228.0 37.0 3 Mos Fair-300d Good 
traq_ 4}, Se Be 295.6 337.1 18.0 2 Mos #L/C Basis Fair-Good 
Israel 2.22— ound 2.22 185.1 ve =p ~ 98.0 | do. | #L7C Basis Good 
Italy 617.00 Lira 615.00 2,863.0 3,230.0 1,060.0 None Very Good Good 
a eo EE a ae eee 
Netherlands 374 | Guilder 374] 1481.0 1353.0 ‘R20 None Very Good | Gand 
——. 4 50 hn ° 2.65 39}. Sh ee 266.0 ae, "6.8 | None Very Good Good 
corey 7.10 Kreme 7.04 265.3 2358 3 3 None very Good Good 
Ponama | 3.00 | Balboa__| _ 100. ae rs 25 2 Mos #L/C Basis | Fair 
von 36 66 56Gb oy =o? one Very Good Good 
Philippines 3.30 Peso 3.30 143.0 83.0 197.0 te ‘ poe" Pele cond 
P 26.66 Escudo 26 6 3730 7970 $80 Le * C Gests Fair- 
South Africa | * 2.78 Pound . 2.78 303.0 409.0 40.0 None Very Good Good 
+ Sees 313} Krona ‘fi rt 303 ne Nor a on oo 
Switzerland 4.29 Franc 4.29 2,056. 1,944.0 one Very Good d 
Turkey 119 Pound 11:90 ae 944, 939.0 None vey Good Very Good 
U. A. R. ° 21 P . . , 266.0 19.0 - #L/C Basis Fair 
5 ound 2.15 288 375.0 42.0 
U.K. “#8 | Pound | * 293 2.996. 0240 | aso Nor "Ven: Good | Goo 
,~-- ts end ILil 100. 180.0 60.0 2 Mos ~~ Poor Fair 
: var 3.34 692. 776.0 301.0 1 Mo. Fair-Good Good 
*U.S. Dollars per Pound z#Most Exports by Letter of Credit 
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Turbines for the U.S,: Japan will be 
supplying its first heavy electrical gen- 
erating equipment to the U.S. when 
Hitachi New York Ltd. delivers on its 
recently won contract to provide two 
93,500-hp turbines to a California 
power plant. Another contract for 
turbines went to English Electric Ltd., 
while a third and fourth order went 
to two U.S. firms. Hitachi was low 
bidder on more than one contract, 
but U.S. government policy limits to 
a single contract any company that 
is supplying a large piece of machin- 
ery for the first time. 


Dutch Welcome: Since World War LI, 
200 wholly-owned subsidiaries have 
been set up by foreign companies in 
The Netherlands, and 124 jcint ven- 
tures linking Dutch and foreign con- 
cerns. In the past year, foreign sub- 
sidiaries increased by 17, joint ven- 
tures by five. 


An Indian Car? India would like to 
have its own “people’s car.” A com- 
mittee has been set to study: (1) 
whether the manufacture of such a 
car is feasible in the context of the 
country’s present resources; and (2) 
if. feasible, to select a suitable model 
in keeping with India’s needs. Think- 
ing is centered on a small four-seater 
that might cost a middle-class Indian 
family no more than 6,500 rupees 
(about $1,300) including taxes and 
insurance, 


Latin American Chemicals: U.S. and 
European chemical companies are ex- 
panding operations in Latin America. 
Sun Chemical Corp. has broken 
ground for a pigment plant at Toluca, 
Mexico, which will serve Latin Amer- 
ica’s growing printing ink, textile, and 
coating industries. In Argentina, a 
group of five U.S. companies have an- 
nounced plans for a $74.5-million 
petrochemical project, Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries will build a $16-million 
polyethylene plant, and Royal Dutch/ 
Shell will invest $56-million in gen- 
eral development, probably including 
petrochemicals. In Colombia, B. F. 


Last-Minute Memos 


Goodrich plans to build the country’s 
first polyvinyl chloride plant. 


Credit for Japan: The World Bank 
and a group of private U.S. investors 
will lend Japan’s Kawasaki Steel Co. 
$12-million toward a new $21-million 
steel mill. The mill, expected to be 
completed next June, will add another 
600,000 tons per year to the nation’s 
mounting capacity (see Industries). 


Better Penicillin: Britain’s Beecham 
Group soon will announce details of 
a new synthetic penicillin that kills 
bacteria resistant to existing penicil- 
lins. The new drug was developed 
jointly with U.S.A. Bristol-Myers 
Corp., which plans to begin market- 
ing in the next few months. 


Ships from Peru: Peru hopes to be- 
come one of the premier shipbuilding 
centers in the Pacific with the con- 
struction of two new shipyards at 
Callao and Chimbote. Famed Dutch 
shipbuilder Cornelis Verolme, who 
has already built large facilities in 
the Netherlands, Ireland, and Brazil, 
is involved in the project. The Callao 
yard will house big ships, and the 
Chimbote yard smaller vessels. 


More Toys: U.S. imports of toys, 
dolls, and games for the first six 
months of 1960 amounted to $17.8- 
million, a 17.8% increase over the 
same period last year, the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce reports. Dolls 
and doll parts, valued at $2.6-million 
for the six months, accounted for the 
largest share of the increase. 


Automatic Dry Cleaning: Two U.S. 
manufacturers, Whirlpool Corp. and 
Norge Div. of Borg-Warner, are test- 
ing automatic dry-cleaning machines 
at coin-operated laundry centers. The 
commercial introduction of these new 
machines in a few months is expected 
to have a radical effect on the clean- 
ing business in the U.S.—and else- 
where. One of these machines is 


said to do a $6 to $8 cleaning job in 
an hour—for about $1: 


Soviet Irom: The Soviet Union ex- 
pects to begin exporting “considerable 
quantities of iron ore to Europe and 
Asia within the next few years with 
the development of the iron-rich 
Kursk Magnetic Anomaly, Business 
Week reports. Soviet geologists esti- 
mate Kursk deposits at 200,000-mil- 
lion tons, including 30,000-million 
tons of high-grade ore. By 1965, 
Kursk is scheduled to produce 36-mil- 
lion tons annually. 


Value from Garbage: Israel will soon 
begin construction of a $1.1-million 
plant for the production of fertilizers 
out of garbage. The plant will be 
built by Dorr-Oliver of Amsterdam, 
Dutch subsidiary of a U.S. engineer- 
ing firm, and will be financed by U.S. 
and Israeli investors. 


Improved Design: Unitized frame de- 
sign is expected to cut 30% off the 
cost of the automobile Toyota of 
Japan now is readying for overseas 
markets. The Toyopet Tiara—origi- 
nally scheduled to sell in the U.S.A. 
for $2,300—+sells for $1,650. 


Rent a Fiat: Italy’s Fiat and Hertz of 
the U.S.A, have jointly formed Hertz 
Italiana SpA, to supply car rental serv- 
ices in all major cities of Italy and 
Sicily. The fleet at first will consist of 
new Fiat cars, but later will add other 
makes. 


Factory of Future: Soviet engineers 
have worked out principles for what 
they call the “machine tool factory 
of the future”, the magazine Eco- 
nomitsheskaja Gazeta reports. The 
plant—expected to become a reality in 
15 years—will turn out 10,000 inter- 
nal-grinding machines of identical 
design and 400 non-standard machines 
annually. Full mechanization of all 
transport, service, and production 
processes is planned. 
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Continuous Mill in operation at 


co nti n U re) U 5 m ‘ i | DALMINE S.p.A. works in Coste Volpino, Italy 


for the The Continuous Mill associated with the Stretch Reducing 


manufacture Mill in the double version for making tubes from 3/3" to 
of seamless 4" and from 27/3" to 7" successfully meets present re- 


b quirements for consistently higher quality and quantity. 

steel tu es @ Highest Capacity: the annual production can reach re- 

and pipes spectively 150,000 and 250,000 tons in the two versions. 
@ Highest yield: 93% - from billet to tube 


@ Complete automation: 1,5 man hour per produced ton 


@ Possibility to make tubes with 2,25 mm minimum thickness 
without stretching 
@ Extremely easy to operate 


@ Low installation costs in respect of capacity. 
These features make the Continuous Mill the most reliable 


tube making equipment for new installations or the moder- 
nization of the existing ones. 


MILANO Vic Pitteri 81 - tel. 23.93 @ ROMA Vio Parigi 1! - tel. 487.051 e NEW YORK 43 West 
INNOCENTI 61 Street - N. Y. 23 - tel. Columbus 5-7795 @ PARIS 6, Av. F. Roosevelt - Vill - tel. Balzac 03-5! @ 
LONDON U.K. Representative-Uganda House - 58/59 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2 - tel. Whitehall 2075 @ 


CARACAS Edif. Sudameris Avenida Urdaneta y Fuerzas Armadas - tel. 545.461 





on getting all your important management reports 


® 6 
with the Burroughs Typing Sensimatic 


In business, you know how often you face 
decisions affecting the welfare of your 
firm. You know, too, the importance of 
accurate, up-to-the-minute figures as a 
basis for such decisions. Figures on inven- 
tory, for example. On sales. Production. 
Disbursements, Payroll. With Burroughs 
Typing Sensimatic, you Can-haye a com- 
prehensive, consolidated picture of your 
current business operations at any time. 
(nd quickly make comparisons of current 
performances against past performances 
and final objectives. Get a!l the facts about 
the Burroughs Typing Sensimatic now. 


Wherever in the world you do business, 


CALL The Burroughs representative in your area would be pleased to 
discuss with you the newest accounting techniques... to help you 
YOUR : adapt Burroughs cost-cutting accounting _——_ to your business 
For his address, look in your directory or wfite to: Burroughs B h 
= Corporation, International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A. urroug S 
2% me. 





























